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The Coptic Morning Service for the Lord’s 
Day. Translated into English by John 
Marquess of Bute. (Masters.) 


Egyptian Obelisks. By Henry H. Gorringe, 
Lieut.-Commander U.S.N. (New York: 
Published by the Author.) 


Auguste Mariette, Esquisse de sa Vie et de ses 
Travaux, Par Arthur Rhoné. (Paris: 
“Gazette des Beaux-Arts.’’) 


Les Débuts de Mariette-Pacha. Par Ernest 
Deseille. (Boulogne-sur-Mer: A. Oury.) 


Eau-de-Nil: a Chronicle. By E. C. Hope- 
Edwardes. (Bentley.) 


In thus translating the Coptic Liturgies, 
Lord Bute has conferred a real obligation 
upon European travellers in Egypt. With 
this little volume in his hand, the stranger 
may henceforth follow the ancient and beauti- 
ful morning service of the native Christian 
Church more intelligently than even the Copts 
themselves, to whom, with few exceptions, the 
old historic tongue of their forefathers is a lost 
heritage. They echo certain prayers and gabble 
certain responses in the original Coptic, as 
unlettered Roman Catholic peasantries echo 
and gabble the Latin of the Mass; but the 
only portions of the whole four hours’ service 
which are really “‘ understanded of the people” 
are spoken in Arabic. These are some three 
or four exhortations and responses; the 
Gospels (chanted in Coptic by the priest, but 
simultaneously translated into Arabic by the 
deacon) ; and the final Benediction. Whether 
any knowledge of Coptic as a living language 
yet survives among the fellaheen is extremely 
doubtful; but a high native authority whom 
I questioned upon this point some eight years 
ago was of opinion that here and there in 
some of the more out-of-the-way villages an 
old man might possibly be found, even 
then, who would understand it a little. 
Lord Bute’s translation contains “The 
Prayer of the Morning Incense,” ‘The 
Liturgy,” the “Seven Offices” (or Hours), 
and The Prayer of the Curtain,” which is 
an additional office for repetition at bed- 
tume. These “ Hours” are never read pub- 
licly, except in convents; and they never 
vary. Their length is so portentous that the 
Coptic missionaries have obtained a dispen- 
sation which permits them to distribute the 
recitation of the whole series over a week, 
instead of performing it each several day. 
Upon the fidelity of Lord Bute’s transla- 
tion I am not competent to form an opinion ; 


but the English of his rendering is pure and 
devotional. The book is excellently printed 
in parallel columns of Coptic and English ; 
the ceremonial is duly rubricated; and the 
text is illustrated by a few judicious foot- 
notes. The Preface, however, might well 
have included a more complete account of 
the ancient Coptic churches of Cairo, which 
are among the most interesting early Christian 
edifices in the world. 


Commander Henry H. Gorringe’s handsome 
quarto on Egyptian Obelisks appropriately 
commemorates the successful shipment, trans- 
port, and erection of the great historic mono- 
lith which now graces the central park at 
New York. The story of ‘‘Cleopatra’s 
Needles”’ has been too often and too recently 
told to need repetition. The adventures 
of the British obelisk, its shipwreck, its 
recovery, and the patriotic munificence of 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, at whose expense it 
was brought hither, are facts yet fresh 
in the public memory; and it was but 
the other day that Mr. Vanderbilt, of New 
York, moved by a generous spirit of emulation, 
volunteered to defray the cost of transport- 
ing the remaining obelisk across the Atlantic. 
How this was done, by what mechanical 
means, with how much labour, patience, and 
skill, is here told with great modesty and 
simplicity by the eminent naval officer who 
undertook and. successfully accomplished the 
task. Only an engineer can probably appre- 
ciate the scientific details of Commander 
Gorringe’s narrative, which, however, are 
perfectly intelligible to au uninitiated reader. 
From the moment when the United States 
flag was run up to the top of the obelisk 
to the moment when the Dessoug, with her 
precious freight, steamed up the Hudson on 
July 20, 1880, the whole story reads like a 
romance ; and—beginning with endless cabals, 
jealousies, and obstructions on the part of 
the Alexandrian colony; ending with storms 
at sea, accidents to the engines, and immi- 
nent danger from the bursting of a gigantic 
water-spout—it is a romance to which no 
element of suspense or peril is lacking. The 
Americans are fortunate in possessing the 
original pedestal, steps, and crabs upon which 
their obelisk was erected at Alexandria in 
the eighth year of Augustus Caesar; and, 
with excellent judgment, they have again put 
the whole structure together with no other 
alteration than the substitution of new bronze 
crabs engraved with appropriate legends. The 
archaeological chapters of Commander Gor- 
ringe’s book are very fairly done; the illus- 
trations, both in autotype and wood (forty- 
five in number), are as good as possible; 
while the type and paper leave nothing to be 
desired. To Egyptologists the most interest- 
ing pages in the whole volume will be those 
which relate to a granite model of the Great 
Temple at Heliopolis found near Cairo in 
1875, and now in the possession of Commander 
Gorringe. This curious relic measures 44°25 
inches long by 34°65 inches wide, and is 
9°25 inches in depth. It shows a double 
flight of steps ascending to the level of 
the temple pavement, and marks the position 
of the sphinxes, obelisks, statues, and pylons 
in advance of the building. The stone 
pivots on which the great gates turned are 





also represented in miniature. ‘The edge of 


the model is covered with vertical and hori- 
zontal lines of incised hieroglyphs recording 
the erection of a sanctuary at Heliopolis by 
Seti I., who is depicted, in cavo-relievo, in a 
kneeling posture, presenting offerings of 
incense, wine, bread, divine images, and the 
like to the Heliopolitan gods. This is prob- 
ably the most ancient architectural model in 
existence. Judging from the autotype illus- 
trations given by Commander Gorringe, I 
conclude that it was designed for a libation- 
table. 


M. Arthur Rhoné’s sketch of the life and 
work of Mariette-Pasha is a reprint from the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts for September 1881. 
Written with that fine taste which his readers 
have learned to expect from the pen of M. 
Rhoné, this brief memoir, it may be hoped, is 
but the precursor of a more extended narra- 
tive. A Life of the founcer of Boolak, 
written as M. Rhoné could write it, and 
illustrated as admirably as the present 
Esquisse, would be a welcome addition to 
French literature. 


Les Débuts de Mariette-Pacha, by M. 
Ernest Deseille, may be read as a prelude to the 
foregoing. In this little pamphlet of twenty- 
eight pages, a fellow-townsman contributes 
recollections and anecdotes of the childhood, 
education, and early struggles of the great 
Egyptologist whose statue was unveiled the 
other day at Boulogne-sur-Mer. The little 
record is tenderly and gracefully written, and 
gives a touching picture of Mariette in his 
domestic relations. Following him from 
Boulogne to Paris, where, in 1849, he occupied 
a room in the Cité Pigalle, M. Deseille shows 
him to us writing at a book-laden table in a 
bare, unfurnished room, with one of his infant 
daughters on his knee and two others playing 
at his feet. ‘*I never work better,’’ he said 
to the astonished visitor, “ than when I have 
all my little world around me.” 


Eau de Nil—a lady’s journal sent home bit 
by bit during a winter on the Nile—has all 
the freshness and charm of a work not 
intended for publication. Like the late Lady 
Duff-Gordon, Miss Hope-Edwardes takes 
more interest in the fellaheen than in the 
monuments; though, as she apologetically 
observes, “ it is impossible to leave out such 
subjects altogether.” Having, however, left 
them out as much as possible, she has succeeded 
in writing a very novel and amusing record of 
innumerable conversations with all kinds of 
natives, high and low, Arab and Coptic. 
Some of these conversations, committed to 
paper a year and a-half ago, before the 
“National party” had been invented, have 
acquired a value and significance which Mise 
Hope-Edwardes did not certainly anticipate 
when she entered them in her diary. “ The 
people,” she says, 


‘Care so delighted with the ease they feel from 
the decreased taxes that they see everything 
couleur de rose under the present régime, make 
no complaints, and are full of praises of 
‘Effendina’ (the Khedive), to whom they 
loyally attribute all credit in the matter. The 
tax, or tribute on land, seems to be decreased 
by about hilf; and, best of all, they now know 
pretty well what the yearly tax will be; 
whereas in the time of the last Khedive, if he 
wanted more money one year than another, he 





sent round to the Moodirs of each province 
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to say that they must raise so much each, 
irrespective of seasons and crops. They speak 
very bitterly of that last régime.” 
Miss Hope-Edwardes could not do better than 
dedicate her second edition to the English 
partisans of Arabi Pasha. 

Ametia B. Epwarps. 








Prizes and Proximes. (John Walker.) 


AxovutT a year ago there appeared a pleasant 
volume of translations, epigrams, parodies, 
&ec., which had been got together out of 
rather unpromising material—the prize com- 
positions sent in to the Journal of Education 
in reply to the proposal of a monthly pre- 
mium, This volume is a second instalment 
of the results of the same practice, with the 
addition of certain voluntary contributions. 
The literary tournament is an institution of 
venerable age, and we owe to it some of the 
best of the little masterpieces of literature, 
especially those dating from the French 
seventeenth century. But the editor of the 
Journal of Education has been wise in limit- 
ing, for the most part, his competitions to the 
safe ground of translations and paraphrases. 
Of these, the present little volume contains 
some examples of very considerable merit. 
The original poems please us less ; and, as 
for certain prose maxims on education which 
also occur, they have too much the effect of 
a challenge to anybody who, having been 
du métier for a decade, has hung up gown 
and ferule and escaped into literature to be 
fairly criticised by him. But translations 
may be said to have at the present day 
eculiar appropriateness as the subject of 
iterary competition. We ought to translate 
well, just as the Frenchmen of the seventeenth 
century ought to have written Portraits and 
Maxims and Conversations well, of which 
three things the nineteenth century has hope- 
lessly lost the secret. We know a great 
many languages, we have no foolish pre- 
judices about the supremacy of our own, we 
are not carried away by affection for the 
belles infidéles of M. Perrot d’Ablancourt, 
we have most of us absolutely nothing original 
to say that is worth ink and paper, and 
we have the grace to suspect that fact. All 
these things, positive and negative, make for 
criticism, history, translation, and the other 
ingenious methods of cutting a reputation out 
of other men’s cloth. 

Accordingly, these translations, written for 
the most part by thoroughly well-educated 
people (and there is nothing which requires 
so much education as translating), are in 
parts very good. The first thing noticeable 
is some versions of La Rochefoucauld by the 
editor, the only fault to be found with which 
is that the English is more archaic than the 
French, and that the translator sometimes 
tries to point La Rochefoucauld’s arrows still 
more sharply—a dangerous attempt. This 
same excess of archaism is still more observ- 
able in a version of Mdme. de Sévigné’s 
famous passage about the Archbishop of 
Rheims upsetting a harmless passer-by, and 
wanting to flog him for being upset. ‘ All 
in a vast hurry” for “fort vite” is a false 
note, and “ God wot ” introduced quite gratis 
is a falser. It ought not to be forgotten 
that French prose is about half-a-century 


ahead of English, and that the style which 
really corresponds to that of the men and 
women of the Fronde is certainly even less 
archaic than Temple and Halifax, neither of 
whom, we think, would have said “‘ God wot ” 
in natural writing. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick’s 
version of George Sand’s Landscape after 
Holbein in the Mare au Diable is very good. 
But a remark of the editor’s in a note is 
worth reproducing, for the truth of it has 
been ascertained by the present writer, not 
merely by actual practice in translation from 
French, but by critical reading of much more. 
“Most,” he says, of his competitors, “ failed 
to see that the short sentences must be com- 
bined.” That is the real secret of transla- 
tion ; the re-adjustment of the clauses accord- 
ing to the demands of the new language in 
which the thoughts find themselves. Mr. 
Rhoades’ version of Leconte de Lisle’s charm- 
ing ‘“‘Les Elfes” (we only hope that the 
editor is wrong in saying that Leconte de 
Lisle is hardly known in England) would, if 
we had been the judge, have lost the game 
because of the terrible weakness of the 
refrain. 
‘* With thyme and marjoram crowned for jollity, 

The elves are dancing over lawn and lea,” 
is surely a vile travesty of the simple original : 

** Couronnés de thym et de marjolaine, 

Les elves joyeux dansent dans la plaine.” 

But the body of Mr. Rhoades’ version is 
excellent. Prof. Jebb has contributed some 
admirable Latin elegiacs; and part, at least, 
of Mr. Morshead’s translation of Leconte de 
Lisle’s fine sonnet ‘‘ Aux Morts ” deserves the 
same adjective, But the difficulties of the 
translator could hardly be better illustrated 
than by the first two lines. The French Creole 
poet has 
** Aprés l’apothéose, aprés les gémonies, 

Pour le vorace oubli marqués du méme sceau,” 


which Mr. Morshead renders 


‘* One deified, one slain with infamy, 

All sealed alike to glut oblivion’s greed.” 
With the second line there is no fault to find, 
but the first clearly misses the strong pic- 
torial effect which is so characteristic of the 
French poet. The bloody stairs, with the 
Tiber swirling at their foot, and the flight of 
the eagle from the smoke of the pyre, strike 
the eye at once as the Frenchman sings. 
With Mr. Morshead the verse becomes a pale 
generality. However, the translator makes 
amends in perhaps the most famous piece of 
the same poet, ** Le Sommeil du Condor ;” and 
nobody knows better than the candid reviewer 
that criticising translations and making them 
are two very different things. 

We can only quote, in conclusion, the 
two versions, both good, of the famous three 
lines in Catullus’ fifth poem by Mr. and Mrs. 
Tollemache. Here they are: 

He : *‘ Suns set to rise and rise to set again, 
To us, when light is o’er, 
Une sleep that wakes no more 
For ever and for ever shall remain.” 


She: ** The sun may set and yet again return, 
We, when our taper’s too short light we burn, 
On through one endless night must sleep, 
While far off stars their vigils keep.” 
With a modest request for the MS. authority 
for this last line, we take leave of a very 
pleasant and scholarly book. 





4 GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





Roumania, Past and Present. By James 
Samuelson. (Longmans.) 


THOUGHTFUL men have praised Pepys’s Diary 
highly, but not too highly, because that book 
and that class of writers satisfy one great 
want of human nature—the desire for gossip, 
If wholesome gossip is not forthcoming, men 
betake themselves to scandal. We will not 
charge Mr. Samuelson with the folly of being 
toujours philosophe, but we do think he 
somewhat neglects opportunities of being 
entertaining. For instance, when speaking 
of the custom of the King and Queen of 
Roumania of giving private audiences to 
their subjects—a custom quite unparalleled 
among other crowned heads—Mr. Samuelson 
suddenly stops with the solemn remark, 
“ But we are digressing” (p. 260). He 
again “apologises” for digression when 
he is describing Sinaia (p. 16), the sum- 
mer resort of the Roumanian Court. We 
could well forgive some more “ digressions ” 
that would give us information respecting 
social life in Roumania. Then, too, Mr, 
Samuelson is strangely reticent respecting 
the Jews. If some writers err in creating 
a Jewish question, Mr. Samuelson errs in 
ignoring it. He positively allots more space 
to the Gypsies than he does to the Jews. 
Has not he heard the statement that the 
peasantry and even the priests in Rou- 
mania lived on most friendly terms with 
the Jews until Liberal politicians set on 
foot the theory that the heavy taxation 
and poverty of the country were due not to 
the late war and other causes, but to the 
Jews? But perhaps Mr. Samuelson’s friend- 
ship for M. Rosetti prevented his consort- 
ing with the Jews and those of their Christian 
neighbours who are not Jew-haters. 

We sympathise with the writer’s enthusiasm 
for Roumania, but sometimes that enthusiasm 
carries him too far. Owing to a variety of 
causes, but mainly to the Greek or Phanariote 
rule, which blighted the country for ninety 
years, the Roumanians are not distinguished 
for their morality. In fact, the contemptuous 
opinion expressed in Russia of Roumanian 
virtue (though it comes ill from the mouths 
of those whom Roumanians rescued in their 
great necessity) is, on the whole, well founded. 
Mr. Samuelson is at first indignant with his 
English friends for sharing this opinion ; yet 
he himself furnishes the best reason for hold- 
ing it (note to p. 213). Again, Mr. Samuel- 
son sometimes forgets the claim of neigh- 
bouring States to that independence which 
Roumania has so gloriously won for herself. 
He asks (p. 268), “Why should not the 
plains on both sides of the Danube guarded 
by the Balkans and the Carpathians consti- 
tute a strong realm, one and indivisible, 
with the great river flowing as an artery 
through its centre? The answer is, Russia!” 
No, we reply, the answer is Bulgaria, The 
Bulgarians have not shaken off one foreign 
yoke to submit to another. We trust this 
Roumanian ambition exists only in the 
imagination of the writer. Doubtless, Bul- 
garians would entertain more friendly feel- 
ings than they do for Roumanians if the 
Dobrudscha, which is Bulgarian soil, had not 
been taken from them and given to Roumani. 
Mr. Samuelson speaks of the Dobrudscha as 8 
“valuable acquisition” to Roumania, We 
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are not so sure that it is. As we read 
Roumanian history, we find that their greatest 
leader, Michael the Brave, was successful 80 
long as he restricted himself to Roumania’s 
natural borders, the Carpathians and the 
Danube River, and that he failed when he 
crossed those limits. We would say to Mr. 
Samuelson as we said to our Bulgarian friends, 
“Do not clamour too much about Pan- 
roumanism or Panbulgarianism, for, if the rule 
of the majority be always applicable, you 
must give up Jassy and Salonica to the Jews, 
as there are more Jews than Christians in 
those towns.” 

If Mr. Samuelson does not give us much 
gossip, he is at least free from the faults of 
the well-travelled stork, for ever prattling of 
the ditches in which he had gobbled up the 
fattest frogs. Mr. Samuelson has not picked 
up his information in Bucharest restaurants, 
but has gone deeply into the subject of the 
government, prisons, and schools in Roumania. 
He devotes a chapter very properly to the 
Asyle Héléne, the most admirable girls’ school 
we have ever visited. We do not think he 
lays sufficient stress on the fact that the 
upper classes of Bucharest raise no objection 
to their daughters attending a school for 
foundlings. This common-sense of the 
Bucharesters compares well with the snob- 
bishness of many English parents. Mr. 
Samuelson gives us a chapter on wages 
and cost of living—a rare excellence in a 
book of travel, which Buckle would have 
thoroughly appreciated. He tells us in one 
of his “‘ digressions”’ that, of the 400 work- 
men employed to build the King’s summer 
alace, 150 were Germans and the rest 
talians. This reminds us that, when the 
present Prince of Bulgaria wished to mend 
the holes in his palace staircase at Sophia, 
he had to send to Pesth for workmen to do 
it. We hope that skilled labour may soon 
spring up in Eastern Europe now that the 
Turk, that great enemy of industry, has been 
driven out. The chapter on the navigation 
of the Danube is a most useful réswmé 
of facts. The writer conclusively proves 
the importance to England of unrestricted 
trade on the Danube, and that our interests 
and those of Roumania are one. He also 
gives us a clear and succinct account of the 
peasant proprietary of Roumania. Our limits 
forbid us entering on this wide field, or on 
the historical portion of the present work. 

In conclusion, we can recommend Mr. 
Samuelson’s useful book. It will interest 
all who wish to know something about Rou- 
mania—a country which “through a cloud, 
not of war only,” has at length taken her 
place among the free nations of Europe. 

JamEs Grorae MIncuIN, 








The Coming Democracy. By G. Harwood. 
(Macmillan. ) 


ANYTHING trustworthy that can be learnt 
about the probable disposition of our future 
masters cannot fail to be of general interest. 
Mr. Harwood, indeed, does not claim to have 
the gift of prophecy; but, from intercourse 
with the lower classes, he has gained some 
knowledge of their habits of thought, their 
Prejudices and aspirations, and he gives us, very 


in which they are likely to exercise the 
political supremacy of which they are as yet 
the unconscious possessors. He thinks—and 
it is not a foolish optimism so to think—that 
their employment of it will not be more ex- 
clusively selfish than has been that of the 
upper and middle classes, which have succes- 
sively directed the policy of the nation. 
Classes, like individuals, are influenced by 
mixed, rather than by single, motives ; and 
the separate actions of a life selfish in the 
main may exhibit every gradation between 
egoism and altruism. And though it is 
absurd to suppose that the Jower classes will 
not generally pursue the course which seems 
most likely to promote their own advantage, 
we may feel tolerably sure that the pursuit 
will not be made in an unbroken or systematic 
way. 

In foreign politics, therefore, the Demo- 
cracy may make neither power nor wealth its 
chief aims, and yet under the name of pro- 
gress it may compass those ends, and be ready 
in their behalf to bear quite as heavy burdens 
as have hitherto been forced upon it. And, 
again, ambition in some form may influence 
the lower as it has influenced the higher 
classes ; and, as there is no chance of gratifying 
this in their case, except collectively, the 
masses, who cannot hope for a family history 
or pedigree, may wish to be remembered as 
having belonged to a nation which made the 
improvement of the whole world its object. 
“So there are many things more unlikely 
than that, under the Coming Democracy, we 
may see, in this direction, an enthusiasm and 
an enterprise which have not been equalled 
since the days of Elizabeth.’”’ It may be 
remembered that “ the spirited foreign policy ” 
of Lord Beaconsfield awoke a far more hearty 
response among the working classes than did 
the appeal which Mr. Gladstone made to them 
in 1874, and which was based upon prudence 
and economy. 

But even if the Democracy should be ready 
to forego its more immediate interests for the 
sake of the maintenance or extension of the 
empire, is it not likely so to alter the Con- 
stitution as to make it subserve its own par- 
ticular ends? Mr. Harwood thinks that the 
history of our country shows that the masses 
of the people have never been in favour of 
violent changes either in politics, in manufac- 
tures, or in social life, and that the con- 
servatism of the lower classes is a national 
trait which must not be overlooked. And, 
again, we must remember that there is no 
feeling among them that they have been kept 
down and wronged, and therefore the desire 
for retaliation is altogether absent. On the 
whole, they are proud of their Constitution, 
and it is not by their hands that the Crown 
will be endangered or the existence of the 
House of Lords terminated. 

As to the House of Commons, changes 
must necessarily occur there, but they will 
not necessarily be changes for the worse. 
The number of members who regard the 
House as the pleasantest club in London, or 
covet a seat in it for the social distinction it 
confers, will become very much smaller. Mere 
wealth will meet with less consideration, and 
the direct representatives of the working class 
will fill the places now occupied by self-seek- 





ably, his own deliberate opinion as to the way 


ing barristers ; but there is no probability that 


‘men of light and leading,” whatever their 
rank or their political views, will fail to find 
admission, For the masses are not a homo- 
geneous body, but a mixed multitude, having 
divers aims and widely differing opinions. 
The English Democracy has never learned 
the middle-class axiom that political honesty 
means sticking to your party, whether right 
or wrong, or, rather, not even thinking about 
that, but always taking it for granted that 
your own party must be right and the other 
wrong. On the whole, the future is hopeful 
enough for him whose only wish is to serve 
his country, and who will do it in an 
open and manly fashion. Of course the 
tenure of land is a matter which must 
engage the earliest attention of the 
Coming Democracy ; and, as the idea of the 
soil being the monopoly of a small class is 
repugnant to the people’s instinct, such a 
reform as will give free play to natural 
principles is sure to take place. And the 
result must be that the importance of the 
upper or landed classes will decline in pro- 
portion as their territorial supremacy is 
diminished. But the position of the middle or 
monied classes will not be left untouched. 
Taxation may be re-arranged so as to fall 
more directly uponthem. The labour question 
may be solved in ways detrimental to their 
interests. Competition with other countries, 
and especially with America, may—nay, 
certainly will—reduce the margin of profit till 
it almost disappears ; and history abundantly 
shows that manufacturing pre-eminence, if it 
is the gift which nations desire most, is also 
that of whose retention they are least secure. 
We owe much to the middle classes for what 
they have done of late years in the way of 
legislation, but no sense of obligation can 
blind us to the fact that, for good or evil, 
the political supremacy is now slipping away 
from their hands. 

What, lastly, will be the attitude of the 
Coming Democracy towards religion? What 
is it now? we may ask. Those who are most 
qualified to answer tell us that the working 
classes are rather indifferent than hostile to 
it. The Church and the Denominations have 
done, and are doing, a good deal for 
the masses, but the masses are doing in this 
matter next to nothing for themselves. But 
if religion can be presented to them as a 
living reality—a matter not of doctrines and 
ceremonies, but of practical use in raising men 
and women to a higher level—the lower 
classes may yet embrace it with more genuine 
fervour than the upper classes now exhibit 
towards it, and the Church of England may 
enter upon a future more glorious than its 
past, as it will then be indeed the National 
Church. 

Whether we regard Mr. Harwood’s fore- 
casts as too sanguine or the reverse, they 
well merit consideration; and the book—in 
spite of its occasional sententiousness—is 
pleasant reading. 

Cuartes J. Rosrnson. 
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The Theological and Philosophical Works of 
Hermes Trismegistus, Ohristian Neopla- 
tonist. Translated, &c., by J. D. Chambers. 
(Edinburgh: Clark.) 


Tuts is a diligent but inadequate study of 
a very interesting subject, a disappointing 
and tantalising introduction of it to other 
students. As Mr. Chambers says, “ The ‘ Her- 
maica’ have been unaccountably neglected in 
England ;” but it goes some way to account 
for the neglect if an Englishman who has 
studied them so diligently as he himself has 
is so little able to grasp their significance. 
The title wabellee in itself most of the 
defects of the work. This volume does not 
contain “the theological and philosophical 
works of Hermes Trismegistus,” but only the 
“ Poemandres” and the excerpts of Stobaeus, 
which are pronounced to be the only 
“genuine ” works of Hermes extant. Now 
what is meant by the “genuine” works of 
a mythical person? There is a sense in 
which the “Iliad” and ‘ Odyssey” are 
“ genuine ” Homeric poems, and the “ Batrach- 
omyomachia” is not; and in this sense 
the * Book of the Dead,” and possibly a few 
other works of prehistoric antiquity, may be 
called genuine works of an Egyptian god. 
But if this limitation be abandoned, if by 
“ Hermes” we understand the pseudo epi- 
graphic works issued under his name between 
the first and third centuries of the Christian 
era, then it is meaningless to say that the 
earliest of these works alone are genuine; the 
latest member of the school that produced them 
has as good aright to the name of Hermes 
as the first. Then in what sense is “ Hermes” 
a Christian, and in what sense a Neoplatonist ? 
It is certain that the oldest Hermaic works— 
probably these very works—are older than 
the school of Ammonius, to which the name 
of Neoplatonist is usually applied—this, in 
fact, Mr. Chambers is careful to insist on. It 
is quite true that the relation of these works, 
on the one hand to Plato and on the other to 
Christian and Pagan mystical religion, is 
nearly the same as that of the Neoplatonists 
in the narrower sense; and we may thank 
anyone who gives us materials for the history 
of the rise of Neoplatonism. But we should 
thank him more if he did something to 
arrange the materials in form for the history. 
A more important omission is that the 
editor seems to have no conception how com- 
plicated is the question of the author’s rela- 
tion to Christianity. There are, in Hermes, 
certain reminiscences of, or parallels to, pas- 
sages in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures ; 
there are certain doctrines more or less akin 
to that of the Christian Trinity ; but it does 
not follow that Hermes was a Christian, still 
less an orthodox one. We are told truly that 
the most distinctive Christian doctrines— 
those which were “foolishness to the Greeks” — 
aré omitted; so is the central doctrine, for 
which, more than any other, Christian martyrs 
died, and which Christian apologists put for- 
ward in their most exoteric works—the unity 
of God as the one object of worship. Then, 
however firmly we may believe that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is contained in the 
Christian Revelation, we ought not to be 
afraid to put the question:—Is the similar 
doctrine in Hermes derived from the Christian 
Scriptures or from Christian teaching, or did 





he arrive at it independently? nay, we ought 
not to forget that it is a possible view that 
the doctrine is not purely of Christian origin, 
but developed from Pagan or semi-Pagan 
speculations like those of Hermes. In truth, 
an orthodox Christian has less temptation to 
shrink from discussing the question, because 
he knows that there was a great deal of semi- 
Pagan speculation on subjects akin to these 
which used the Christian Scriptures and pre- 
supposed the Catholic doctrine. There is 
no small affinity between Hermes’ doctrine 
and that of the Gnostics, in particular 
of Basilides; and if these works of Hermes 
be a generation earlier than Basilides, the 
evidence for the antiquity of the Fourth 
Gospel, or at least of the doctrine con- 
tained in it, is pushed so much farther back. 
But—it is hard to prove a negative, yet the 
impression remains—the word “ Gnosticism ” 
does not occur in Mr. Chambers’ discussion 
of Hermes’ position; certainly, Basilides is 
not named. 

It perhaps would be unfair to complain of 
the style of the translation ; its avowed object 
is to be literal rather than to be readable; 
and to look at the English is in general 
enough (at least with the help of the extracts 
in the margin) to enable the student to see 
what the Greek must be. But then it isa 
question whether, if this were the object, 
it would not have been better to give a 
Greek text; very often it is only by referring 
to or reconstructing the Greek that the 
translation can be made intelligible. Some- 
times it is positively misleading ; e.g., ‘‘ The 
Father of the Universals” does not represent 
6 marip Tov ddwy, but trav KafdAov. Again, 
6 Ocds is Greek for “ God” in a monotheistic 
sense. ‘The God” is only English when we 
are speaking of one particular god out of 
many. Witir1amM Henry Srmcox. 








THE DANES IN ENGLAND. 


Normannerne. IIIb, and IV. “ Danske og 
norske Riger paa de Brittiske der i Dane- 
veldens Tidsalder’’ and “ Danelag.”’ By 
Dr. Joh. C. H. R. Steenstrup. (Copen- 
hagev.) 

In these two instalments Dr. Steenstrup 

brings to an end his remarkable study on the 

Northmen and their colonies in the ninth, 

tenth, and eleventh centuries—a book which 

I hope will be speedily translated for the 

benefit of those many students of our early 

history who have not mastered modern 

Danish. These parts exhibit the wide 

range of reading, the acute and observant 

eye for evidence, and the clear, concise 
arrangement and simple style which charac. 
terised the preceding volumes. To discuss 
the numerous points of interest which they 
present would altogether exceed the present 
limits, but one may rapidly notice some of the 
more salient. Vol. IIIb. deals with the reigns 
of Cnut and his two sons, and certainly forms 
the best existing monograph on the subject, 
supplementing the brief study of the period 
which Mr, Freeman has given in his Norman 

Conquest. Singularly interesting is the well- 

supported and acceptable suggestion that the 

Etheling Eadmund’s children were sent to the 

“sclaui,” not the ‘‘suaui,” and that the 





English authority’s Rogians and Rex Males- 
clodus stand for the Russians and the King 
Macesclauus, sister’s-son of Stephen of Hun- 
gary. <A similar literal confusion between 
“sel” and “su” is at the root of the mis- 
taken idea that Cnut ruled over part of 
Sweden and claimed that kingdom as his 
own—a position clearly refuted by Dr. Steen- 
strup. Again, the difficulty as to the “ Wiht- 
lande ” or “‘ Wiht ” of the Peterborough and 
Abingdon Chronicles of the year 1022 is 
happily solved by the reference to Alfred’s 
“Witland which belongeth to the Esthon- 
ians,” thus providing a rational explanation 
of the 1023 entry—“ Here King Cnut came 
back to England.” 

There are rectifications of several small 
errors into which former workers on the field 
have fallen. Thus the fourfold division of 
England is rightly assigned to Cnut rather 
than Ethelred ; the name of Godescale’s wife 
is Siritha, not Demmyn, as, by a funny mis- 
take, it has been given. On the other hand, 
we see no reason for doubting the old trans- 
lation of “ Port-hund,” oppidi canis, especially 
when one considers the use of the word 
“ port ” in the Northern Court-poetry of the 
eleventh century. 

It is amusing to see how hard the 
superstitious reverence for such “sources” 
as Egil’s Saga dies in Scandinavia. Peter- 
sen, Jessen, Vigfasson, and Heinzel have 
all spoken out on this point; and yet 
people persist in puzzling over and trying to 
reconcile the discrepancies between Ari’s his- 
torical works and the late twelfth-century 
Tale of Egil—a saga which, though it contains 
verbal extracts in its earlier chapters from a 
lost historical work, is, as far as its own sub- 
stance goes, a mere romance largely composed 
of absolutely fictitious matter. In this 
romance there are just two or three beautiful 
family traditions of the usual undateable kind 
about Egil himself, which gleam out of the 
midst of a mass of dull and worthless setting 
of a late and conventional kind. On the other 
hand, scepticism as to Sighwat’s verses and 
the character of the earlier Kings’ Lives 
(down to and including Sigurd the Crusader’s 
Life) is unfounded, for, though there are 
many difficulties connected with them, they 
are works which require to be judged by a 
very different canon to that which applies to 
the Icelandic Family Tales. 

But little space is lett for consideration of 
the fourth volume, which is even of greater 
interest than the preceding, for it is an 
advance upon comparatively new ground, In 
it Dr. Steenstrup considers the influence of 
the Danish Settlement upon the Old English 
Law, and has with singular skill and boldness 
been able to reconstruct to a great degree the 
legal system, both adjective and substantive, 
of the Dane-law. This is a work which has 
long been wanted, and it has been well done 
here. Since the publication of the charming 
American essays on “ Anglo-Saxon Law’ no 
book has thrown so much light upon the 
still obscure recesses of our pre-Angevin law 
as this. The author has a good case, and 
shows himself an able advocate ; his conclu- 
sions may, in most cases, be gladly accepted, 
although there are here and there pro- 
positions to establish which one would be 
glad of better philological evidence than is at 
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present forthcoming. Especially interesting 
are the chapters on “ Law” and its deriva- 
tives “lah-cop, lah-man, lah-slit, by-lah, ut- 
Jah,” on “ Mal’’ and its cognates ‘“‘ mal-men, 
sam-mzle, widher-mal,” on ‘Grith,” ‘ Or- 
deal,” ‘ Wager of battle,” “ran,” “ seht,” 
“‘wapentake,” “nithing,” “sac,” &c. The 
explanations of the “sipesoen” of the later 
English Laws, of the ‘“‘ Rydhrenan” of the 
Worcester Chronicle, of the “lechef”’ or 
“Jecheof” of William’s Laws, are not only 
ingenious, but convincing. The questions of 
the House-carls and their position, and 
of the Ship-tax, are really adequately 
treated for the first time. Few authorities 
have been overlooked, though one notes that 
Eyton’s noble volume on the Dorset Domes- 
day would have given welcome aid on several 
questions ; and the later Eddic poems might 
certainly have been appealed to far more fre- 
quently, for, from their date and standpoint, 
they are authorities of the highest value on 
legal questions connected with the Scandi- 
navian colonies in the West. I have re- 
sisted a strong temptation to “argue the 
point” on several heads with Dr. Steenstrup, 
preferring to devote the lines allotted to me 
to setting forth in some degree the peculiar 
value of his book. He will find plenty of 
adversaries, but will no doubt be able to give 
a good account of them in most cases. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to see that 
Dr. Vigfisson’s Oxford Dictionary has been 
so profitably worked by our author, and that it 
has stood his every test so well. And it is re- 
assuring to note that Dr. Steenstrup has not, 
like so many scholars both in Scandinavia and 
England, swallowed whole the ingenious albeit 
visionary speculations of Prof. Bugge, but 
preferred to think for himself on this as on 
other questions. F. York PoweEtt. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Merchant Prince. By John B. Harwood. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Saint and Sibyl. By C. L. Pirkis. In 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Western Wild Flower. By Katherine Lee. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 


A Chance Acquaintance. 
*‘Author’s Edition.” 
Douglas.) 


The Merchant Prince has one good old- 
fashioned merit, which never fails to arouse 
genuine, if not very cultured, interest. A 
Justice rather romantic than poetic tilts the 
cruelly exact balance of human affairs ever in 
favour of lovers young, poor, and courageous. 
From the first the reader has no misgivings ; 
the woe and want of the first volume do but 
portend the wealth, bliss, and numerous off- 
spring of the third. Introduced in the first 
chapter to the wretched garret of the young 
mill-hand, we recognise at once the future 
millionaire. It is over plans and models 
that he is consuming the midnight tallow ; so 
the millions are to be made by the civil- 
engineering process, and a new era is to dawn 
upon our fleets and bridges. He is thin and 
wasted and interesting; he will perform 
miracles of forethought and daring, as he 
certainly does in a very original and dashing 


By W. D. Howells. 
(Edinburgh: David 


way. He is strikingly handsome, even for a 
mill-hand ; we do not need to be told that he 
will be a good deal pestered by the ambitious 
advances of high-born beauties. But for all 
that we do like to be told ; and, when the rich 
doctor with the two nice daughters succours 
the lad in his need, we are only a little sorry 
for the poor old gentleman, who will of course 
have to put up with death and bankruptcy to 
permit Bertram to endow the daughter with his 
gratitude and fine prospects. A hundred years 
ago these lucky rises in life (for, so far as we can 
gather, Bertram owed nearly everything to 
the sudden likings of eccentric old gentlemen) 
were perhaps possible. Nowadays, well- 
spoken but shabby youths are seldom pro- 
moted by benevolence to the command of vast 
shipbuilding yards, or beloved by imperious 
heiresses. Still we like, and always shall 
like, to pretend that they are, and to make 
believe that all good things are possible to a 
handsome, modest, clever, honest youth. Mr. 
Harwood’s hero is all this, and that is why 
most readers will gladly follow him through 
his troubles and successes to the baronial 
splendour which awaits him. For ourselves 
we cannot but regret that neither he nor the 
author seems to have thought of the doctor’s 
elder daughter, who is a dear good girl, but 
perhaps after all more fitted to console a real 
prince in disgrace and exile than to share 
the success of an engine-room Croesus. There 
is much spirited work in the book, especially 
the affair with the river-pirates at Blackwall ; 
and the good people are all pleasant and 
worth reading about. The villany is not very 
plentiful, but dreadfully stupid and melo- 
dramatic. Cut-throats, blacklegs, and fraudu- 
lent clerks, culled from various old novels, 
cross the path of our aspirant, only to fall a 
prey to a detective more garrulous, bungling, 
and funny than lady-novelist ever yet con- 
ceived. However, as the wicked part of the 
book is the only bad part, it may be recom- 
mended as a pleasantly conventional novel. 


Saint and Sibyl is readable and rather 
prettily written. It has only the old, deep- 
seated fault of most ladies’ romances—that 
they seldom know what manner of woman is 
really to be admired. With their female 
saints they usually succeed well, except when 
they adopt the new, mulish, pig-headed 
model; but fortunately their experience can 
seldom help them much in portraying the 
female of impulse. With a hazy notion that 
furious and ungovernable animal passions, an 
original turn of genius, supreme contempt for 
the feelings of others, numerous attractions, 
and scanty principles invariably conduct the 
heroines of real life into infamies more or less 
indescribable, they think it safer to paint the 
youthful femme libre either as a tomboy or a 
perfect Shaitan of frowardness, or, as here, a 
mixture of both, and then expect us to pity 
and adore. It would be amazing how any 
lady could take so much pains to delineate a 
social nuisance like this Sibyl, and then 
delude herself into thinking she had painted a 
paragon, were not the delusion so common. 
From the day when the young artist, 
Sebastian, purchased the little wretch from a 
travelling show to that when she finally con- 
sented to marry him and cut out his faithful 





| cousin, Rose, the Saint, she wrought woe and 
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disunion in a happy family. Like several 
recent heroines, her evil tendencies seem to have 
some curious connexion with the climbing 
propensity. She returns a young lady froma 
strict school to the villa of her benefactress— 
an exclusive old maid—and in ten minutes 
she has clambered over the fence and is tres- 
passing in the next garden, and making love 
to another artist—a profligate one—whom 
she finds there. After three interviews, if 
not in the first, she declares her love. Sibyl’s 
inspirations are original, but invariably dis- 
gusting, whether coolly dangling her legs 
over a high wall to look out for the 
artist, or using the acacia as a handy 
bedroom staircase for her frequent noc- 
turnal expeditions, or getting rid of her 
amber necklace—the moral artist’s gift—by 
posting it to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
She attracts Sebastian from his old love, the 
gentle Rose, then refuses him ; the old aunt 
curses her, and the profligate deserts her ; 
and so of course she flees to her natural 
sphere among the show-people and thieves— 
amid scenes, as might be expected, absurdly 
and tediously described. The aunt dies, 
Sibyl is brought home by a tragic con- 
trivance, and Rose’s sacrifice and Sebastian’s 
bliss is tiresomely deferred by a new trick— 
Sibyl for some months pretending to see the 
poor aunt’s eye glaring curses from the arm- 
chair. Apart from the Sibyl element, the 
book has much merit. A Maecenas Earl and 
his chemical Countess are very amusing; and 
the character of Rose, a gentle, loving, sensible 
girl under Evangelical influence, is most 
firmly, delicately, and faithfully drawn. 


For a first work, and probably because it 
is a first work, 4 Western Wild-flower is 
really admirable. It is a success which may 
be repeated if the authoress will remain con- 
tented to describe what she has so keenly 
observed and can so aptly describe. She 
gives us a wonderful family group in the excel- 
lent Hildebrandine Archdeacon, his motherly, 
obedient wife, his well-conducted matins and 
evensong daughters, his eldest son, the 
priggish don ; and, best of all, the neglected, 
uneducated, sulky despair of the family, 
the youngest son, Bob, who, as the authoress 
with perfect art never tells us, but lets us 
find out, is worth all the rest put together, 
and is his father’s true son all over, though 
the Archdeacon clings wholly to the other. 
The group as a whole is as good as, or better 
than, any of Mr. Trollope’s clerical interiors, 
and is evidently drawn from living models ; 
but there is a force and charm altogether 
peculiar in the study of the intense practical 
energy and strong healthy feeling—hereditary 
and irrepressible traits—forcing themselves 
through the sullen discontent and barbarism 
of the family pariah. His love affair with 
the farmer’s daughter is too natural for 
invention ; and the scene in which Bob asks 
Nanny to elope with him is quite perfect. 
His language is the roughest of slang, and 
his manner not a little rough; but, if the 
honest lad’s love seems too prosaic and prac- 
tical, it is very pure and healthy and manly, 
and touches the reader’s heart far more than 
the poetical sublimities which gorgeously veil 
the self-delusion and effeminate sensuality of 
a grande passion. The heroine is an orphan 
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niece from California, whose free impulses are 
sadly fettered by the archidiaconal proprieties. 
Without belonging exactly to the Sibyl tribe, 
she partakes in some of its eccentricities. 
All her troubles may be traced, as we rejoice 
to find, to her sitting perched on the 
churchyard gate, instead of joining the 
daily service. However, she is not praised, 
but blamed, for her waywardness, both 
by the authoress and herself; so no 
great harm is done. ‘The third volume 
is a mistake. The lovers are nearly united 
and the story running out, when Joyce and 
her lover perpetrate the usual misunderstand- 
ing, and she, of course, runs away from home. 
This absurdity entails some stupid chapters— 
Joyce tramping the streets of London, hard- 
ships of a governess, jealous mistress, design- 
ing Major, another flight, pennilees wander- 
ing, rescue by Anglican Sister of Mercy, 
restoration to heart-broken and repentant 
relatives. However, this third volume does 
not affect the real story, which is peculiarly 
rich in characters if not in incident. The 
young Baronet and his mother are excellent ; 
but the Miss Sacketts, a pair of delightfully 
apologetic, incoherent, kindly old maids, are 
something quite new. They are only of the 
farmer class, but admitted to privileged in- 
timacy with the Archdeacon’s wife and the 
dear young ladies, and live in a life-long 
flutter of gratitude for the condescension. 
Mrs. Gaskell, though they are quite in her 
manner, never hit on this precise type, which 
is quite a real one. The Kentish hop-garden 
and marsh scenery is finely described, and the 
style everywhere is easy and refined. The 
book may be very strongly recommended. 


Mr. Howells’ elaborate and rather finical 
little novels show to peculiar advantage in 
their new form. Each tiny volume may be 
recommended as a pleasant alternoon’s reading 
in the lazy season. A Chance Acquaintance 
was more successful in the States than in 
England, where the keen satire on Boston 
and its “ best families’? was hardly likely to 
be understood; and for most people its 
interest lies mainly in the charming descrip- 
tions of Quebec, which raises the old French 
stronghold to a place in our imaginations 
beside the storied cities of the Rhine and 
Danube. The cover of this little volume is 
sadly disfigured by a curious puff personal 
from a Scotch professor, regally approving of 
Mr. Howells’ “ moral pathology,” “ subtle mys- 
teries of human nature,” &c., a condescension 
which must have made the author feel rather 
uncomfortable, even if he has not yet come 
to see that his moral pathology business 
is all moonshine, and that too of the lux 
maligna kind. E. Purcett. 








TWO COOKERY BOOKS. 


866 Menus and 1,200 Recipes of the Baron 
Brisse in French and English. Translated by 
Mrs. Matthew Clark. (Sampson Low.) The 
plan of the above collection of bills of fare, 
rendered from the French of the celebrated 
Baron Brisse into excellent English, certainly 
possesses the merit of novelty. It was the 
object of the author to furnish his countrymen 
with a selection of recipes for providing each 
day in the year with a different dinner, suitable 


to the pockets of those who could not afford 
a large outlay on the butcher and greengrocer. 
The menus are preceded by a short essay on the 
ordering of a dinner and the mutual duties of 
host and guest. This treatise is written in an 
airy and yet dogmatic style which would at 
once betray the nationality of its author. 
We are told that “the art of giving dinners 
consists in the knowledge of certain rules . 

as to the choice of dishes and the reason of their 
selection, according to time and circumstances.” 
After this very sufficient preamble, the author 
complacently remarks that France is the sole 
and supreme arbiter of fashion in culinary 
matters, adding, ‘‘in fact, it is to us that all 
fashions of different nations are brought to be 
accepted according to their merits, and this 
exchange of new thoughts and ideas has created 
what is called ‘fashionable life.’” Hosts are 
admonished to put their guests at ease by 
welcoming them with effusion, by losing no 
opportunity of introducing kindred spirits to 
each other before the dinner table is reached, 
and by grouping their guests’ chairs so as 
to promote a due circulation of congenial 
dialogue. English hosts may draw some profit 
from this last hint ; what can be more depressing 
than the sight of a dozen ill-assorted guests 
placed round a dinner-table as if for the 
very purpose of striking as many discordant 
notes? And yet, through the want of a 
little social tact, this is by no means an un- 
common sight at the dinner parties of English 
middle-class homes. One maxim of the author 
we must emphatically repudiate: “If a guest 
refuses a dish the host must try and persuade 
him to change his mind.” The stomachs of 
men are at least as variously constituted as 
their minds; to one jugged hare may bea 
delicacy, to another an abomination, bringing 
sleepless nights and days of torture. So 
far as the practical value of this com- 
pilation is concerned, we may say that it 
will be a treasure to housekeepers who have 
to cater for a family of five or more members 
on £500 a-year. In the hands of a really good 
plain cook (not the drudge whose services are 
remunerated by £15 a-year, board, beer, and 
washing) the greater number of Baron Brisse’s 
concise recipes will produce palatable made- 
dishes at a moderate outlay. Before parting 
with this book we feel bound to notice a recipe 
for preparing a sweet dish which we imagine 
will be new to most readers—baked ices. 
According to the author, it was acclimatised at 
Paris by the chef of the Chinese ambassadors, 
and the mode of its preparation is as follows :— 
‘* Make your ice very firm ; roll out some light 
paste thin, and cut it into small squares; place 
a spoonful of ice in the centre of each piece of 
paste, and fold it up carefully so that no air may 
get in, and bake. ‘The paste will be cooked 
before the ice can melt.” 


Wholesome Cookery. By Mdme. Marie de 
Joncourt. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) Yet 
another cookery-book, though as different from 
the preceding as can be. The writer, who will 
hardly persuade us that her French name is 
other than assumed, aims pointedly at English 
middle-class families, whom she tries to convert 
to her view that made dishes are economical. 
About plain roast and boiled, grilled and fried, 
she has nothing to say. Such elementary 
matters she leaves to Mrs. Beeton, or some 
similar classic, ‘‘ which no kitchen should be 
without.” Why she should have chosen the 
precise title she has we are at a loss to under- 
stand. As regards “ wholesomeness,” her chief 
bit of advice is to avoid all cooking media that 
are sour, and thus cheat the doctor. She begins 
by giving bills of fare for twenty-four different 
dinners, six of which have the great merit (in 
our eyes) of being *‘ without meat.” These are 
followed by more than 400 recipes, mostly for 





made dishes, but a few of a miscellaneous 





character. Ifthe best test of a book is to be 
found in its meeting an urgent want, we can 
heartily recommend this to all young house- 
wives. ‘The age of maternal instruction of 
daughters in hereditary recipes (if it ever 
existed) is gone. Happy is the man, in stomach 
as well asin pocket, who has a ‘“‘ Mdme. Marie 
de Joncourt ” to wife. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


An Englishman’s Views on Questions of the 
Day in Victoria. By 0. J. Rowe. (Triibner.) 
The writer of this little book exposes with an 
unsparing hand the corruption of the democratic 
government and legislation of Victoria. He 
has no Preface, nor does he tell us what his 
connexion with the colony is. We presume 
that he has resided there, and personally 
witnessed and experienced the evil results of 
bad government which he describes. The 
principal subjects he treats of are protection, 
the land-laws and land-tax, anti-Chinese 
legislation, State-management of railways, pub- 
lic works, and education. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the results of protection in Victoria 
are precisely such as all political economists 
and correct thinkers foresaw. But that the 
demonstration of these results will serve any 
good purpose is, perhaps, too much to expect. 
The famous land-tax of 1877, which was im- 
posed ‘‘not to produce revenue, but to burst 
up the large estates, and so to make them 
accessible to the poorer classes,” has had 
exactly the contrary effect ; the only class which 
has derived any benefit from it is that of the 
largest and wealthiest landowners, who have 
had additional opportunities offered them of 
ness land and increasing their estates. 

e wish the doctrinaire politicians, who all have 
plans ready cut and dried for dealing with the 
land of this country, would study the effects of 
a departure from the sound rules of political 
economy with regard to land in Victoria; but 
we fear argument and demonstration will be as 
completely lost upon them as upon the pro- 
tectionists. The injustice and folly of anti- 
Chinese legislation is too obvious to require 
comment; but the result of the State having 
undertaken the management of all railways 
and public works in Victoria is such as may 
serve as a warning to us at home. The chief 
function of the State railway department in 
that colony is not the convenience of travellers, 
but the procuring of votes. The experience— 
we presume personal—of Mr. Rowe is that State- 
management leads to needless expense and the 
pushing of lines in wrong directions; that it 
pays small attention to the safety or comfort of 
passengers, charges high fares, and travels 
slowly ; and that little civility is to be 
had from the porters clothed in the dignity of 
State officials, and all participating in the 
general political corruption. Political jobbery 
and red tapeism are, adds Mr. Rowe, of course 
characteristics of all Government departments 
for public works. Let no one suppose that this 
writer, who shows up the venality, gross ignor- 
ance, and absolute indifference to the public 
good of the Government of Victoria, is a Tory. 
He is, on the contrary, what in this country is 
called an advanced Liberal, and he labours hard 
to exculpate manhood suffrage from any share 
in producing such a government. The whole 
blame, in his opinion, must be attributed to 
the practice of paying the members of the 
Assembly. In truth, are not both manhood 
suffrage and the payment of members alike 
errors, and alike responsible for the evil results 
the author describes? He makes this remark- 
able observation on the transformation of 
parties :-— 


‘In Victoria the set of politicians who there dub 
themselves Liberal possess every vice of principle 
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which it has been the mission of the English 
Liberal party to extirpate from the creed of their 
Conservative opponents. On the other hand, a 
more genuine and enlightened Liberalism pervades 
the action and speech of the Victorian Conserva- 
tive.” 


Foreign Relations. By Spencer Walpole. 
« English Citizen Series.” (Macmillan.) If the 
object of this series is to afford information on 
subjects of which the ordinary British house- 
holder is ignorant no volume is more urgently 
called for than this of Mr. — Walpole on 
England’s foreign relations. The general indis- 
position on the part of the public to study the 
foreign policy of this country in the past is 
probably due to the excessive dulness of the 
narrative and to the current conviction—which 
renders the retrospect irksome and distasteful— 
that our sacrifices of blood and treasure on the 
battle-fields of Europe have been productive of 
slight advantage to us. Not even Mr. Walpole’s 
art can galvanise into life the summary of 
England’s external policy before 1815. Any 
interest which the reader may feel in the 
changes of the settlement of the Continent 
begin with Mr. Canning’s tenure of the Foreign 
Office, when, under his guidance, England once 
more threw her influence into the cause of 
freedom for the oppressed. A history of our 
foreign relations might be supposed to tempt 
the historian into some display of political bias, 
but Mr. Walpole seems to have imposed upon 
himself a rigid abstinence from any undue 
sympathy with either party in the State. The 
chapters on the rise and the duties of ambassa- 
dors and consuls supply opportunities for some 
piquancy of illustration, of which he has availed 
himself not unduly. The MS. memoirs of the 
first Lord Heytesbury, who was sent to 
represent this country at the Court of Russia 
in 1828, have, we notice, been opened to 
Mr. Walpole’s view. Why should not the 
rest of the world be admitted to the same 
happiness ? 


Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. By Thomas 
Fowler. ‘‘English Philosophers Series.” 
(Sampson Low.) Prof. Fowler has treated, 
with his usual care, two philosophers who, he 
admits, do not stand in the first rank. Yet 
they are not unimportant. Shaftesbury’s in- 
fluence, never better traced than here, was 
great; and Hutcheson’s psychological and 
metaphysical views are interesting as occupy- 
ing an intermediate position between Locke 
and the Scotch school. The value of the 
present volume, however, consists not merely in 
the Lives (although that of Shaftesbury is ‘‘ the 
most detailed which has yet been published ”’), 
nor in the analysis of opinions, nor in the 
account of the reception and influence of these 
opinions, nor in the direct criticism thereof ; 
but at least equally in the judicious remarks (as, 
for instance, those on ridicule) with which Prof. 
Fowler has enriched his commentary. Hutche- 
son proposed ‘‘a kind of moral algebra” for 
the purpose of ‘computing the morality of 
actions” (p. 193); and we should have been 
glad if some fuller account had been given of 
this proposal, to enable readers to compare or 
contrast it with such modern attempts as Mr. 
Edgeworth’s Hedonical Calculus. We hope that 
this sketch of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson will 
not be held to release Prof. Fowler from that 
wider history of moral philosophy in England 
— his pupils have been long expecting from 

m. 


The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. By 
C. A. Jones, (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
Nothing could be slighter than the matter of 
this book. Itis a trip to Switzerland of five 
Weeks’ duration, made by five ladies (who are 
for a time joined by four more), at the cost of 
twenty-five pounds a-head. They go up the 
Rhine, and visit Lucerne, Interlachen, Chamouni, 





and Zermatt. How many thousands of our 
fellow-countrywomen havedonethe same! Yet 
we are not going to rebuke ‘‘ Miss Jones” for 
rushing into print. The writer of this notice 
belongs to that class who once went to Switzer- 
land pretty often, but now goes no longer. 
There are corners in his memory so pleasantly 
filled that he can endure to read Swiss guide- 
books, and even exploits by Alpine climbers. 
Far be it from him to withhold gratitude from 
‘*Miss Jones” for having given him another 
pleasant hour of Switzerland. She evidently 
possesses an unusual stock of that common- 
sense which we are pleased to call masculine. 
This she shows not only in her management of 
the party, but still more in the wise reticence 
of her pen. Only as to the pictures, we trust 
that they do her bes than justice. Generally, 
the artist has been more successful with land- 
scape than with the figure. 


Tourists’ Guide to Essex, By E. Walford. 
(Stanford.) Esser isan unfavourable specimen 
of this handy little series. Certain “ Principal 
Routes” are recommended to the tourist in 
the Introduction, but the routes actually 
described in the book are arranged on a wholly 
different system, being classed under “ Rivers,” 
** Coast,” ** Railways,” ‘‘ Roads.” It is one of 
the results of this confusing plan that Braintree, 
for instance, is described under “ Rivers” (p. 
61) and again under “Railways” (p. 119), 
Manningtree under ‘‘Rivers” (p. 37) and 
again under ‘‘ Railways” (p. 111). Its cnurch, 
moreover, was “erected early in the seven- 
teenth century ” (p. 111), or ‘ rebuilt in 1616,” 
if we prefer the statement on p. 37. With less 
repetition there might have been less omission. 
We miss allusions to ‘‘ the Roothings” (‘‘ Roth- 
ings” apud Mr. Walford) as a famous hunting 
country, to the Colne as a great yachting station 
and nursery of yachtsmen, to the cheap clothing 
trade of North Essex, and even to beer at 
Romford! The dreaded ‘‘sands” and their 
“‘salyagers” are also omitted. Maldon, we 
may add, is no longer a “‘ port” (p. 66), but is 
reduced to a ‘‘creek.” The antiquarian lore is 
very poor. Mr. Walford is astonished at finding 
more than one ‘‘ hall” in some parishes (p. 9). 
Has he never heard of there being more thau 
one manor? The Forest Charter was granted 
by Henry III., not by John, nor was it ‘‘ com- 
pulsively [sic] procured.” Camulodunum is spelt 
Camalodunum throughout; and, with utter dis- 
regard of Mr. Freeman’s feelings, his famous 
battle of Maldon is reduced to an “ affray.” 
The book has been hastily compiled: the con- 
version of the East Saxons and foundation of 
St. Paul’s is told thrice over on pp. 3, 5, and a 
paragraph on the Flemings which belongs to 
p- 19 is found under “ Extent and Boundaries” 
(p.22); ‘a canal has been cut from Komford 
tothe Thames” (p. 29), yet ‘‘ Essex has no 
navigable canals” (p, 24); a church ‘‘ stands in 
the Ipswich Road” (p. 111), and in another 
case, by a yet stranger freak, ‘‘ both the church 
and the churchyard have been carried out to 
the sea” (p. 90), where they are doubtless 
to be found by the adventurous tourist who, 
like “the great Dane-king Canute” (p. 6), 
can brave the ‘‘ yeasty waves” (p. 90). 


The Banquet of Wit. By (James Gray and 
J. B. Maidment. (Pickering.) The sub-title 
of this most recent of ‘‘Joe Millers” is “A 
Varied Selection of Anecdotes, Bon-mots, et 
cetera, compiled from numerous sources.” 
There is often much meaning in a sub-title; 
and, in this case, the yulgar misuse of the 
adjective ‘‘ numerous” gives the key-note to 
the character of the book. It would be unjust 
to deny that we have got amusement from 
turning over its pages; but we cannot give 
much credit for that to the compilers. A book 
of this kind has no reason to exist unless it 
shows some special improyement upon its 
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many predecessors. The tracing of stories to 
their original sources, and the giving of refer- 
ences, might be such justification. But that our 
compilers have not attempted. They have not 
even been successful in their humble task of 
mere editing. The same story is repeated in 
the same words, though not with the same 
punctuation, on p. 39 and p. 177. Atterbury 
is described (p. 40) as Bishop of Gloucester. 
The combined scholarship of the two compilers 
may be inferred from their passing the follow- 
ing translation from the Vulgate (p. 9):— 
“quorum tecta sunt peccata = under whose 
roof there are no faults.” We are not sure 
that this is not the best thing in the book. 


Edward Trelawny: a Biographical Sketch. 
By Richard Edgcumbe. (Plymouth: Luke.) 
We must confess to a feeling of disappointment 
at the perusal of this brief memoir. Mr. 
Edgcumbe acknowledges to have passed “ many 
pleasant hours” in the company of the Greek, 
and we had hoped that he would have been 
able and willing to remove the veil which still 
hides much of Trelawny’s life. Our expecta- 
tions have been left unfulfilled. There is hardly 
a single fresh incident or fact in the career of 
this extraordinary wanderer on the face of the 
earth to be gleaned from Mr. Edgcumbe’s 
compilation. It consists at the best of but a 
few selections from Trelawny’s Adventures of a 
Younger Son and his Records of Shelley and 
Byron, strung together with the slightest thread 
of connecting narrative. The curiosity which 
most people must feel in the life of one of 
Shelley’s truest friends must still remain un- 
satisfied. We learn from Mr. Edgcumbe that 
“Tre” once offered to write a sequel of his 
early autobiography, but that the publisher to 
whom he communicated the proposal held out 
little hopes of publishing the narrative. The 
suggestion of Trelawny thereupon fell to the 
ground. Had he but revived the idea a year or 
two before his death his overtures would have 
met with a sympathetic response from any 
publishing house in London. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Lonamans, GREEN AND Oo, announce 
a new monthly magazine, to be published 
at sixpence. The first number will appear on 
November 1. Leaving the discussion of politics 
and religion to the established Reviews, it 
will be devoted mainly to pure literature, es- 
pecially of a light character. Altogether, if 
we read the prospectus aright, its aim will 
be to reach that large class of the public 
which demands to be interested as well as 
instructed. Following a practice that is now 
becoming almost universal, the articles (or, at 
least, most of them) will be signed. The list of 
those who have promised contributions includes 
many well-known names, Among them is the 
author of Vice Versd, who will have no easy task 
to sustain his reputation. The title of this new 
venture will be Longman’s Magazine. 


We understand that the late James 
Thompson, the author of ‘‘ The City of Diead- 
ful Night,” has left several poems and critical 
essays in MS. Among them is a long 
symbolical poem, called ‘‘The Doom of the 
City,” which was written in 1857. A companion 
piece to *‘ The Lord of the Castle of Indolence,” 
which appeared in his second volume, entitled 
‘‘The Happy Poet,” has also been found. All 
that James Thompson wrote previous to 1857 
he destroyed some time before his death. His 
prose remains include essays on Heine and 
Shelley. The publication of these works has 
not yet been definitely arranged for. It is 

robable, however, that the prose will be pub- 
lished before the poems. 


| Eayprian books are evidently in demand in 
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at least one branch of the services. We hear 
that the Lords of the Admiralty have decided to 
add Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s Egypt (Sampson 
Low) to their list of works to be supplied to 
seamen’s libraries. 

TrE second edition of Natural Religion is at 
press. It will contain a fresh Preface, in which 
the author answers some of the objections of 
some of his critics. 


WE hear from Dublin that a new edition, 
edited by his son, of the poems of Mr. D. F. 
MacCarthy will shortly be published there by 
Messts. M. H. Gill and Son. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston AnD Co. 
will publish almost immediately an édition de 
luxe of Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s masterpiece, 
Lorna Doone, being the twentieth edition in a 

eriod of eighteen years. It will have full-page 
illustrations of scenes, events, characters, &c., 
from drawings made on the spot by Mr. W. 
Small, and engraved by Mr. J. D. Cooper; and 
also head-pieces and initial letters by Mr. 
We aos. OS Boot, consisting of views in Devon 
and Somerset. 


THE same publishers also announce Lives of 
Illustrious Shoemakers, by Mr. W. E. Winks, 
with nine portraits; and seven new novels, 
each ‘in the orthodox three volumes :—T7'wo in a 
ower, by Mr. Thomas Hardy, now appearing 
in the Atlantic Monthly ; Weighed and Wanting, 
by Dr. George MacDonald ; Lady Maud, by Mr. 
W. Clark Russell; Under the Downs, by E. 
Gilliat ; A Stranger in a Strange Land, by Lady 
Clay ; The Granvilles, by the Hon. E. Talbot ; 
and A Chelsea Householder, by a new writer. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will publish 
this month, in two volumes, Z'he Friendships of 
Mary Russell Mitford, as recorded in Letters from 
her Literary Oorrespondents, by the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange. We announced this work as far 
back as April, but its publication has been 
delayed. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND F'ARRAN will publish 
this autumn three books profusely illustrated 
with coloured pictures:—Wee Babies, by Amy 
Blanchard and Ida Waugh, in which child-life 
from the cradle upwards is portrayed both in 
verse and drawings; Fly-away fairies and 
Baby Blossoms, a fanciful picture book, by 
Miss Clarkson, whose illustrations in Jndian 
Summer were much admired last year; and My 
Own Dolly, by Amy Blanchard, a child’s story, 
illustrated by Ida Waugh. 


THE same publishers will also issue The 
Babies’ Museum of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties, 
illustrated and arranged by the “ Uncle Charlie” 
whose Favourite Picture Book has delighted so 
many thousands of little folk. 


A Catcutra gentleman, Babu Lok Nath 
Ghose, has conceived the idea of compiling a 
‘* Peerage and Landed Gentry” for India. He 

roposes to give the genealogy and family 
sm of all the native chiefs, great and small; 
and also some account of the many native 
gentlemen upon whom honorific distinctions 
have been conferred by the British Govern- 
ment. 


Messrs. GILBERT, of Southampton, announce 
as in preparation a History of Southampton and 
its Institutions, to be published by subscrip- 
tion. It will be based upon Dr. Speed’s His- 
tory, preserved in the archives of the corpora- 
tion; but the editor, the Rev. J. Silvester 
Davies, has added more than an equal amount 
of new material from the town records and 
other original sources. We may add that on 
the specimen page sent to us there is a painful 
misuse of the word “‘ transpire.” 

TueE Pictorial World is issued to-day in a per- 
manently enlarged form, with a coloured supple- 
ment every week. Miss Braddon’s new novel, 





‘‘The Golden Calf,” is now appearing in this 
paper, with illustrations by Mr. Hal Ludlow, 
engraved on wood by Messrs. Dalziel Bros. 


WE are asked to state that the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, will be closed to the 
public from September 4 to 18. 


WE believe that Miss Mary Robinson’s paper 
on D. G. Rossetti will appear in the October 
number of Harper's. 


Messrs. Oscoop, of Boston, U.S., announce 
the Private Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson 
from 1834 to 1872, edited by Mr. C. E. Norton, 


A LITTLE while ago, it was announced that 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne had discovered, among 
his father’s papers, an unpublished novel, 
entitled ‘‘Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret.” Mrs, 
Lathrop, the daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
writes to deny, circumstantially, that any such 
unpublished novel can be in existence :— 

** All Mr. Hawthorne’s manuscripts were kept to- 
gether until 1872. There were very few of them, and 
nothing was overlooked. They were first examined 
by Mrs. Hawthorne, and, after her decease, again 
examined by Miss Una Hawthorne and myself. 
Still later, Mr. Lathrop and myself carefully read 
them all, and the sketch above mentioned is the 
only one resembling the story now aunounced as 
‘ practically§ finished.’ There is hardly a doubt 
that it was not ‘left for publication in this shape.’ 
It cannot be truthfully published as anything more 
than an experimental fragment.” 

“The sketch” here referred to was described 
by Mr. Lathrop, in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for October 1872, called ‘‘ History of 
Hawthorne’s Last Romance.” The “last 
romance”? was The Dolliver Romance, to which 
the sketch had been a preliminary outline two 
degrees removed. 


A NEw edition (the third) of Mr. W. F. 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature is now in 
the press, and will be published by Messrs. 
Osgood, of Boston, U.S. The number of 
pericdicals indexed is more than two hundred ; 
and the total number of entries more than 
200,000. The whole will be compressed into a 
single volume of about 1,200 closely printed 
pages. Mr. Poole, of course, has had the assist- 
ance of many fellow-workers ; but he has been 
personally engaged upon the undertaking since 
the publication of the last edition in 1843. 


Dr. BERNHARD STUDER, Professor of Geology 
at the University of Bern, the French chemists 
MM. Boussingault and Bertholet, the Roman 
archaeologist Sig. Fiorelli, and the astronomer 
Struve, of Pulkowa, have been nominated by 
the German Emperor foreign knights pour le 
mérite, 


An Austrian paper announces that Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro is about to publish a 
drama in three acts, in verse. The piece is 
entitled “The Empress of the Balkans,” and 
is in Servian ; but it is added that the author 
contemplates translating it into French. 


GREAT preparations are being made at Assisi 
to celebrate this winter the seventh centenary 
of the birth of St. Francis. It is hoped that a 
speech will be delivered on the occasion by the 
veteran historian, Cesare Cantil. 


Dr. MENENDEZ PELAYO, the eloquent pro- 
fessor at Madrid, has just published, as the 
tenth volume of the series entitled ‘Arte y 
Letras,” a new translation into Spanish of the 
Odes of Horace, illustrated by several of the 
best-known Catalan artists. 


Dr. Troets Lunp, of Copenhagen, is en- 
geged on an elaborate History of Denmark and 

orway during the second half of the sixteenth 
century, of which four parts have already 
appeared. The work is written in Danish; but 
Dr. Lund has just published a translation into 
German of that section (parts ii. and iii.) 
which treats generally of the conditions of 
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social life in Scandinavia at the period in ques- 
tion. 

Aw historical and ethnological society has 
been founded at Athens whose aim will be to 
do for the middle ages and modern times what 
the Archaeological Society does for ancient 
Greece. Itis proposed to establish a museum 
for the reception of all kinds of historic objects, 
including MSS. and other documents. 


ScHoon libraries are greatly on the increase 
in France. In 1865 the numiber was only 
4,833, and in 1874, 16,648. There are now 
25,913. This does not include the teachers’ 
libraries, which number 2,348, with an aggre- 
gate of five hundred thousand volumes. 


M. Max Rooszs, the learned Keeper of the 
Musée Plantin at Antwerp, has just published 
(Ghent: Hoste) a collection of essays in 
Flemish, or Nieuw Schetsenboek. These include 
a study of hymns and ballads in the Nether- 
lands during the sixteenth century; notices of 
the dramatist Willem Ogier and the Jesuit 
Poirters, the only two remarkable Flemish 
authors of the seventeenth century ; a paper on 
Flemish poetry during the past fitty years ; and 
a critical appreciation of Hendrik Conscience. 


M. Pavut Bovurcer is contributing to the 
Nouvelle Revue a series of literary studies 
which he calls “ Psychologie contemporaine,” 
He has already discussed Fisubert, Baudelaire, 
and M. Renan. The article in the current 
number is devoted to Henri Beyle, the author of 
Rouge et Noir, who wrote under the pseudonym 
of ** Stendhal.” 


THE first numbers have appeared (Stuttgart - 
Hallberger) of a serial edition of, Goethe’s com- 
plete works, edited by Herr Diintzer, and illus. 
trated by several well-known German artists. 
It is intended to be a companion to the illus- 
trated editions of Shakspere and Schiller which 
ea issued some time ago by the same pub- 

shers. 


THE last yolume in the series of ‘* Deutsche 
Litteraturdenkmale ” of the eighteenth century, 
published by Henninger, of Heilbronn, is 
Wieland’s Hermann. 


THE Académie des Inscriptions et Belles. 
Lettres has appointed M. Le Biant to deliver 
the discourse at its annual public meeting, 
which takes place on October 25. His subject 
will be ‘‘The Christians in Pagan Society 
during the Early Ages of the Church,” upon 
which he has just read a paper before the 
Académie. He argues that the majority of the 
early Christians never acted up to the strict 
letter of that rule which forbad them to have 
any intercourse whatever with pagans or to 
recognise pagan ceremonies. Tertullian com- 
plains that in his day various subterfuges were 
adopted. Where the validity of certain con- 
tracts depended upon the form of an oath to 
the gods, weak-kneed Christians saved their 
consciences by signing their names to the oath 
instead of swearing it with their lips. They 
accepted pubiic offices with the mental reserva- 
tion that they would not offer sacrifices, enter 
temples, or consecrate money to the gods. 
There are many examples of their filling 
municipal posts—which, indeed, the law did 
not allow them torefuse. It is well known, 
also, that numbers of Christians served in the 
army, and would thus be compelled to take 
part in pagan ceremonies. 








SWISS JOTTINGS. 


THE annual festival of the Swiss Alpenklub 
was held this year at Neuchatel on August 19, 
20, and 21. About 250 ‘* Klubisten ” attended 
on Saturday. The conference of delegaies, 
under the presidency of Prof. Eugen Rambert, 
dealt with the business of the club and arranged 
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its future programme. The club has deter- 
a to bb wall represented at the National 
Swiss Exhibition to be held next year. Bern 
was selected for the festival of 1882, and Herr 
Lindt elected Festpriisident. On Sunday a 
series of interesting papers were read, including 
one by Prof. Forel, of Lausanne, on the 
structure and movement of glaciers, and a 
monograph by M. Colomb, of Neuchitel, on 
Oreux-du-Vent. It was also proposed that the 
mountain-sections of the club should be relieved 
by the undertaking of the construction of club 
huts by other sections. 


Tre section “Oberland” of the Swiss Alpine 
Club has just issued a printed Verzeichniss der 
atentirten Berg-Fiihrer im Berner Oberland. 
e names of 223 licensed or patented 
guides appear in the catalogue. In the 
Amtsbezirk of Oberhasli there are 76, who are 
divided among the communes as follows :— 
Gadmen 3, Guttannen 6, Innertkirchen 20, 
Meiringen 47. The district of Interlachen has 
132, 58 belonging to Grindelwald, 58 to Lauter- 
brunnen, 7 to Gsteigwyler, and other communes 
1 and 2a-piece. The district of Frutigen has 12, 
9 of whom belong to Kandergrund. The district 
of Obersimmenthal has 2, both of Lenk. One 
hundred and thirty-four of these licensed guides 
have insured in the Accident Insurance Com- 
pany at Ziirich, through the intervention of the 
Swiss Alpine Club, for a total sum of 323,000 
frs. The lowest sum for which a guide has 
insured is 1,000 frs., and the highest 4,000 frs. 


Ernst SrickeLBerG, of Basel, has just 
completed the last of his series of frescoes in 
the Tellskapelle, on the Lake of the Four 
Cantons. The bell of the chapel was rung on 
July 22 to announce the event to the world, 
and small cannon were fired by the passing 
steamboats. Herr Stiickelberg has worked 
hard for three years upon these fine paintings, 
and upon the preliminary studies for the heads 
of the numerous figures, all of which are from 
natives of the three cantons of Uri, Unter- 
walden, and Schwyz. 

SrncE the month of May in the present year, 
Most Bertoni has edited and published at 
Lottigna, in the canton of Ticino, a periodical 
named the Revista scientifica svizzera. It is 
devoted chiefly to local natural science, 
statistics, anthropology, industry, and agri- 
culture, but makes an occasional excursion 
into social questions. In order to widen the 
circle of its readers, the articles are printed 
both in Italian and French. It is published 
monthly, and each part contains forty-eight 
pages. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have on our table the following new editions 
and reprints :—Znglish Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases, collected from the most authentic 
sources, Alphabetically Arranged and§ Anno- 
tated, by W. Carew Hazlitt, Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged and carefully revised (Reeves 
and Turner) ; The Story of the Earth and Man, 
by Principal J. W. Dawson, of McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Seventh Edition, with Correc- 
tions and Additions (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
Handbook to the Mastery Series, by Thomas Pren- 
dergast, Fifth Edition, revised and greatly 
improved (Longmans); Origin and History of 
the New Testament, by James Martin, with Pre- 
face and Critical Notes by the Rev. Dr. David 
Brown, Fifth Edition (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
Money, Weights, and Measures of the Chief Com- 
mercial Nations in the Werld, with the British 
Equivalents, by W. A. Browne ‘eager F 
French Examination Papers, especially adapted 
for the use of Schools and Students reading for 
Examinations, by Prof. O. Riihle, Third Edition, 
entirely new and enlarged (David Nutt) ; John 
Ruskin : Aspects of his Thoughts and Teachings, 


by Edmund J. Baillie (reprinted from ‘‘ House 
and Home”); Quaint Industries and Interesting 
Places in Sussex (reprinted from the ‘‘ Sussex 
Advertiser”); The Genealogy of Modern 
Numerals, by Sir E. Clive Bayley (reprinted 
from the “Journal” of the Royal Asiatic 
Society); Linear Associative Algebra, by the 
late Prof. Benjamin Pierce, New Edition, with 
Addenda and Notes, by his son OC. S. Pierce, 
extracted from the ‘‘American Journal of 
Mathematics” (New York: Van Nostrand) ; 
&c., &e. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF MAHUTA; OR, ENGLISH 
GUNS AT THE CITY OF RAMESES II, 


Son of the sun Ra-amses, lord of war, 
When from the North he drave his Syrian bride 
With peace, the Hebrews in the clay-pits cried, 
Our treasure city is too mean by far 
For such a king !—the Basilisk like a star 
Burned at his forehead, his great heart to guide 
He held the Cross of Life, and at his side 
The Lion ramped, grim footman of his car, 
Oh, had they seen but yesterday the strife 
That choked Bubastis’ channel, and the dead 
Plagueing its stream with loathsomenese, or heard 
The Christian cannon speak its dreadful word 

Above Mahuta’s waste, they ne’er had said, 
“ — the Lion-lord who bears the Cross of 

e.’ 
H. D. RAwnstey. 








OBITUARY, 


THE Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, who for nine- 
teen years has been the Rector of the City parish 
of St. Edmond the King and Martyr, died at his 
house in Finsbury Square on August 28. In 
early life he wasa naval chaplain, and pub- 
lished, in 1844, an account of Fifty Days on 
Board a Slave Ship in the Mozambique Channel 
in 1843. This was reprinted in 1849 and 
again in 1853, and its success led to the 
publication of A Voyage to the Slave Coast 
of West and East Africa (1849). For the 
Ss. P. C. K. he wrote two pleasing little 
volumes descriptive of A Journey Through 
Palestine and A Visit to Cairo, which appeared 
thirty years ago, before the great band of Eng- 
lish tourists had penetrated so far East. By far 
the most ambitious of his works was a Life of 
Napoleon III. It was issued in 1869, while the 
Napoleonic dream still brooded over France; 
and rumour said that some part of its inspira- 
tion had proceeded from the Tuileries. Asa 
City incumbent Mr. Hill was one of the first 
who sought to attract merchants and clerks to 
his church in the middle of the day by means 
of bright services and stirring discourses. Many 
of the more active members of the extreme 
High Church party were allowed to display 
their earnestness in the pulpit of his church in 
Lombard Street. Mr. Hill started a practice 
which has since been adopted by many of his 
brethren. 


THe city of Basel has just! lost the oldest 
representative of one of its distinguished 
literary families in the person of Obersthelfer 
Abel Burckhardt, who died at the age of 
seventy-seven. He studied theology at Berlin 
under Schleiermacher. Together with the 
brothers Wackernagel, of Berlin, Prof. J. J. 
Herzog, of Erlangen, and the late Prof. Blunt- 
schli, of Heidelberg, he was one of the founders 
of the so-called “ Nameless Society for the Cul- 
tivation of Literature.” The first edition of 
Wilhelm Wackernagel’s poems (1827) was 
dedicated to his Swiss friends Burckhardt and 
Bluntschli. Their friendship resulted in the 
invitation of Wackernagel to a professorship at 
Basel in 1833. From 1830 to 1839 Abel 
Burckhardt was an assistant-clergyman in the 





city. In the latter year he became Pfarrer of 


Gelterkinden-i-Baselland, and held that post 
until 1854, when he was elected one of the 
clergy of the minster of Basel. In addition to 
his historical work on his native city, a fifth 
portion of which remains unpublished and 
incomplete, Abel Burckhardt has left two 
abiding memorials of his influence upon his 
fellow-citizens. One is the popular annual 
festival of Basel—the celebration of the famous 
‘‘ Schlachttag bei St. Jakob,” the great holiday 
of August 26; the other is his collection of 
original songs for children in the local dialeot— 
‘‘ Baseldeutsch.” He was one of the founders 
of the Basel Historische Gesellschaft. As a 
theologian, he belonged to the moderate or 
‘* mild-orthodox ” school, 


WE learn that Rudolf Rey, of Geneva, died 
at Bex a few days ago. He was well known to 
a wide circle by his interesting work on Geneva 
and the shores of Lake Leman. He published 
a first instalment of a History of the Political 
Regeneration of Italy (1814-1861) and several 
minor works on history and art criticism. 








THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, 


WE quote the following from the Monthly Notes 
for August of the Library Association :—‘‘ Tho 
Bodleian Library, having acquired the old ex- 
amination schools, now occupies every floor of the 
quadrangle, and one of the old schools is already 
being shelved for 40,000 volumes. The ‘‘ Cura- 
tors’” or ‘‘ Clarendon” room has also been hand- 
somely fitted up; all incunabula will probably 
be transferred to it, and arranged as a guide 
to the early history of printing. Open shelves, 
to contain all the bibliography (by subjects), 
have been erected in Duke Humphrey’s reading- 
room ; the reference collection attached to this 
room will also be revised and extended shortly. 
A new select library is being formed in 
the open cases in the Camera, and will be 
completed before term. Accession lists of new 
foreign purchases, and of the most interesting 
purchases of old works, will be posted in both 
reading-rooms. The 723 volumesof the Catalogue 
are being paged ; and an official will be employed 
for some years to come in revising all headings 
and titles, and indexing all extensive articles. 
For accessions, the cataloguing rules of the 
Library Association will be adopted, with only 
such modifications as are essential to the Cata- 
logue; the practicability of introducing print 
will also be considered. The sorting of the 
spare set of slips which are to form a subject- 
catalogue is being rapidly expedited by a 
special extra staff; whether they shall be Taia 
down in volumes or on cardsis undecided. The 
long-designed classified re-arrangement of the 
library will be carried out (as intended) by first 
arranging the slips relating toa subject, and 
then bringing the books on it intoa correspond- 
ing order. University College has transferred 
to the Bodleian, as a deposit, its collection of 
185 volumes of MSS. A rough list of more 
than 1,200 Oxtord-published books not in the 
library has beon compiled, and very many have 
been already obtained. Half-morocco binding 
has been substituted for half-calf, and a new 
cheap binding for tracts, &c.—paper boards with 
parchment back—has been devised. All printed 
volumes containing several distinct works (not 
being homogeneous tracts) are now broken up 
on rebinding.” 








THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


THE programme of the proceedings at the fifth 
annual meeting of the association, to be held at 
Cambridge on Tuesday next and three following 
days, has now been issued to members. The 
chair will be taken on Tuesday morning at 





eleyen o’clock by Mr. Henry Bradshaw, who 
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will open the proceedings by delivering his 
presidential address. After the council and 
treasurer have presented their Reports, papers 
will be read on ‘‘ Cambridge Libraries in 1710,” 
by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, and on “ The Printing 
of the British Museum Oatalogue,’ by Mr. 
Richard Garnett. In the afternoon, papers will 
be read by Mr. Eirfkr Magnusson on ‘ The 
Spread of Books in Early Times,” by Mr. Cor- 
nelius Walford on ‘‘ Early Book Fairs,” and on 
-“ The Trinity College Library” by the Rev. R. 
Sinker. 

On Wednesday, papers will be read on ‘‘ The 
Work of the Nineteenth-Century Librarian for 
the Librarian of the Twentieth,” by Mr. R. R. 
Bowker, of New York, late editor of the Library 
Journal; on “Electric Lighting in Public 
Libraries,” by Mr. Peter Cowell, of Liverpool ; 
and on ‘‘ Public Historiography and Printing,” 
by Mr. James Yates, of Leeds. The Reports of 
the committees on illustrations to the catalogu- 
ing rules of the association and on the training 
of library assistants will be considered. In 
connexion with the latter, Mr. H. R. Tedder 
will treat of ‘‘ Librarianship as a Profession ;” 
and the day’s work will be concluded by a paper 
on ‘*Some Recent Schemes of Classification,” 
by Mr. E. 0. Thomas, 

On Thursday, Mr. Henry Stevens will ask 
“Who spoils our New English Books?” and 
it is to be hoped will answer his own 
question; and the subject of binding will be 
thoroughly discussed, Mr. Henry Bradshaw 
writing on the ‘‘ History of English Binding,” 
and Mr. F. T. Barrett, of Glasgow, and Mr, 
J. ¥. W. MacAlister, of Leeds, offering prac- 
tical suggestions. In the afternoon, Mr. it. B. 
Wheatley will offar some “Thoughts on the 
Cataloguing of Journals and Transactions; ” 
Mr. Wright, of Plymouth, will read a paper 
on ‘Librarians and Local Bibliography,” and 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw a note on “ Libraries as 
Local Book Museums ;” and a Report on Size- 
Notation will finish the day’s work. 

Friday will be given up to private business, 
although one question of public interest will be 
discussed upon a motion by Mr. E. B. Nicholson, 
Bodley’s Librarian, in favour of the Sunday 
opening of libraries, museums, &c. 

Arrangements will be made for visiting the 
various colleges and libraries of Cambridge, and 
a small exhibition will be arranged by Mr. 
Bradshaw to illustrate the history and progress 
of the art of binding. On Tuesday evening the 
president will receive the members at King’s 
College; and on Wednesday evening a soirée will 
be given at the Guildhall by the Committee of 
the Free Public Library. 








MR. BULLEN’S COLLECTION OF OLD 
PLAYS. 


Mr. A. H. BuLuen, whose admirable edition 
of the works of John Day was reviewed in the 
AcapEmy of January 14, is now engaged in 
the publication of his collection of old plays, 
which, seeing the importance of the alterations 
made in the original scheme, bids fair to prove 
the most valuable contribution to the study 
of Elizabethan dramatic = yao’ has 
appeared for very many years. e first volume 
of the series, paw 4 four hitherto unre- 
printed plays, has already been published, and 
we hope shortly to notice it at length. The 
second volume, which may be expected about 
next November, is to consist entirely, we 
understand, of dramas now printed for the first 
time from MS. sources. Through Mr. Bullen’s 
courtesy we have had an opportunity of look- 
ing over these newly discovered plays, and we 
have little doubt that many of them will, when 

ublished, take a place among representative 
Blizabethan productions. ‘ Dick of Devonshire,” 
an unpublished anonymous play from Egerton 
MS. 1994, treats of the adventures of a popular 





Devonshire sailor engaged against the Spaniards. 
Its vigorously worded pages give repeated 
expression to a fiery patriotism and a fervid 
enthusiasm for the sea, almost in the best 
Elizabethan vein. Mr. Bullen conjectures that 
the play, which is certainly by no ’prentice 
hand, proceeded from the pen of Thomas Hey- 
wood. Another work, ‘‘The Tragedy of Sir 
John Van Olden Barnavelt,” printed from Addit. 
MS. 18653, is also characterised by consider- 
able intensity of sentiment and expression. 
Whether the editor is quite justified in attribu- 
ting this play to George Chapman, although 
the choice of subject and its general treatment 
might support the assumption, must bo left for 
future discussion. “The Lady Mother,” from 
the Egerton MS. 1992, and probably a sprightly 
domestic comedy, entitled “ Captain Underwit,” 
from the Harleian MS. 7650, will complete 
Mr. Bullen’s second volume. The concluding 
volumes of the series will consist of equally 
interesting and inaccessible productions. The 
collection, it will be remembered, is being pub- 
lished by subscription ; and we are surprised to 
learn that the list of subscribers, though 
limited to 150 names, is not yet filled up. We 
should have thought that twice the number of 
lovers of Elizabethan literature would have 
come forward to aid so important an under- 
taking. Mr. Bullen’s address is Clarence 
House, Godwin Road, New ‘own, Margate. 








THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
Dublin: Aug. 28, 1982. 
IRELAND has always taken kindly to exhibitions. 
Long before the Marquis d’Avéze in 1797 
started an exhibition at St-Cloud in aid of the 
starving workmen of the Gobelins and Sevres 
and the Savonnerie (carpets), the Royal Dublin 
Society used to hold small triennial exhibitions, 
award prizes, give bounties, and otherwise, 
wisely or unwisely, try to foster home manu- 
facture. But it did not succeed. Irish manu- 
factures, with the one exception of linen, kept 
going down. William III. is answerable for 
this to a considerable extent. He undertook to 
do what he could ‘‘to depress the Irish woollen, 
and to promote the Irish linen.” He certainly 
‘* depressed the woollen ;” for, whatever may be 
said about the advantage of protecting an 
industry, it is unquestionably possible to crush 
it out. As to “ promoting the linen,” William 
did much less in that direction than an Antrim 
man, who, finding trade stagnant and hearing 
that the Bradford weavers had got a law for 
burying in woollen, started the custom of linen 
scarves and hatbands at funerals. It took; and 
not in Ireland only. So great was the conse- 
quent consumption that within twelve months 
the imports of Irish linen into the port of 
London were nearly trebled, and the impulse 
thus given ensbled Ulster to hold her own 
against the previously successful rivalry of 
Holland. This was in 1729. The Irish 
woollen trade (once so famous that, by a 
statute of Edward I., Irish /riesages were 
admitted into England, although they did not 
conform to regulation size, and the saia 
@ Irlanda was in good repute in Italy and Spain 
till the latter part of the sixteenth century) fell 
into decay, and carried with it several smaller 
trades—hat-making, fringe- and tape-making, 
&c., which had thriven in various places. Ire- 
land, too, was not in a condition to recover from 
a blow of that kind. Macaulay describes, 
only too faithfully, the state of prostration 
into which she sank after the breach of the 
Treaty of Limerick. Molyneux and Swift tried 
to galvanise into life what William’s Parlia- 
ment had killed; but in vain. A great part of 
the manufacturing population of Dublin emi- 
grated into the country; and, finally, joined by 





many country-folk, wont to America to swell } 


the Irish colony whose bitter hatred of England 
was such a marked feature in the War of Inde. 
pendence. Only two mills lived through these 
bad times—Foley (now Lucy), of Cork, and 
Mahony, then of Cork, now of Blarney, which 
latter house is now at the head of the woollen 
trade of the country. When, in 1779, the ruinous 
statutes were repealed, they had done their 
work ; and even the Volunteer movement, with 
its motto, surmounting a cannon, ‘‘ Free trade 
or this,” failed to give permanent life to the 
almost extinct industry. It did something; 
the statistics talk of fifty master-clothiers, em- 
ploying 5,000 hands, in Dublin within a decade 
of the famous 1782. In spite of the disturbances 
of 98, there was marked progress; but with 
the Union a more fatal blight settled on the 
country. This is not the place for politics ; but 
it belongs to our subject to remark that the 
Union, without Catholic Emancipation and the 
consequent elevation of the mass of the Irish 
people, was simply illusory. The class which 
could have encouraged home manufacture 
began to live in England and to acquire Eng. 
lish tastes; and the masses were too poor and 
too unenlightened to be of any use to the 


cause. 

Ireland had not got her political grievances 
settled when the potato-famine came; and a 
desire to give the country some set-off for the 
misery she had been suffering was the origin of 
exhibitions on a large scale. They had proved 
so successful in France that they were being 
held all over the Continent; and in 1852 Cork 
set the example with a big show of purely Irish 
goods, many of the exhibits bearing touching 
witness to the crisis through which the country 
had just passed, being the work of those who 
had been five or six years in the workhouse. 
Dargan’s exhibition came the next year. It 
was a fine show, with an exceptionally good 
loan-collection; but of the exhibits very few 
even professed to be Irish, and those which did 
were often English goods with Irish names, It 
failed financially ; the expenses incident to the 
visit of royalty far exceeded the value of the 
“patronage,” and it did very little good to 
Irish manufacture. On the contrary, it taught 
the Irish that English fabrics were cheaper 
and more sightly, if less honest and lasting, 
than the goods to which they had been 
accustomed. Indeed, from 1853 may be dated, 
not the improvement of Irish fabrics owing to 
the adoption of the improved methods exhibited 
by the English manufacturers, but the spread 
of shoddy, which, even in many country 
parts, has superseded homespun as completely 
as tea and white bread (a legacy of the 
days of famine weakness) have superseded stir- 
about. Dargan’s exhibition did not help to 
fulfil Isaac Butt’s prophecy, uttered in 1841, 
that ‘‘the revival of manufactures will make 
Ireland great, prosperous, and happy.” Several 
small exhibitions followed, notably one in 1864, 
in which home manufactures were far more 
largely represented than in the 1853 exhibi- 
tion, or than in the so-called ‘‘ international” 
exhibition of 1865. Indeed, it would seem that 
Ireland has not hitherto been in a fit condition 
for international shows. They have done no 
good; while the more unpretending affairs 
devoted to home products have always given 
an impulse to trade. 

With the circumstances under which the 
present exhibition was founded Englishmen 
have no concern. It was determined to hold an 
exhibition; and then there arose a dispute on 
the question of patronage, whereupon Lord 
Brabazon proposed that the whole project 
should be abandoned, This was accordingly 
done; but the people were resolved to have 
their show, and a joint-stock company limited 
soon found the necessary support. It is 
astonishing how little will start an industrial 
exhibition when we consider the cost of an 
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ironclad—nay, of a single discharge from the 
Invincible. Surely no one will blame the Irish 
for determining to ‘‘ get rid” (in Mr. Butt’s 
words) “of that crouching spirit which depends 
upon patronage,” and with which, by-the-way, 
the English have been too fond of reproaching 
them. Certain it is that, not from any dis- 
respect to the Queen, but from a determination 
to resist the domineering of a section of the 
Belfast folks did things take the line which 
they have taken. It was hard to get a site; 
Mr. Cecil Guinness refused the use of the old 
Dargan building. At last the Rotunda Gardens 
in Rutland Square were fixed on; and the 
greatest wonder is the speed with which the 
work was completed. There were only eighty- 
three working days between turning the first 
sod and the formal opening. 

And it is a most creditable and interesting 
exhibition, small compared with that of 1853, 
but well fitted with well-made and admirably 
arranged exhibits. It will be best to take a 
yery few subjects, and go through these 
with some care. Ceramic art is almost solely 
connected with the name of Belleek, where 
Messrs. M‘Birney and Scott have been at work 
since 1852. Everybody knows the delicate 
little shells and vases, light as paper and 
beautifully iridescent, which may be called 
Belleek ware ; there are plenty of these in two 
of the exhibition cases. It is a pity there is 
not also a selection of the good dinner and 
chamber ware which, as well as the toy-work, 
is largely made at Belleek. Anybody who 
wants to get a beautiful thing, and also to 
encourage Irish art, should order an afternoon 
tea-set. The things are sent carriage free to 
any English port. The only other “china” is 
some small vases, hand-painted, which Mr. 
Vodrey, one of the exhibitors of the Belleek 
ware, has made by way of experiment. They 
are certainly a success; and here we may note 
that a good deal of English china is sent over 
to be hand-painted by Irish gentlewomen 
and in Dublin institutions. Of rough glazed 
pottery and also of artistic ‘‘ terra-cottas” 
there is a good show from Coalisland, Co. 
Tyrone. Daniel Devlin, of this place, de- 
serves notice as the first and only Irish manu- 
facturer of vitrified sewage pipes. Fleming, 
of Youghal, also sends glazed ware, drain tiles, 
&c. ; and so does M‘Cormick, of Bray. Ferrum- 
ite, or artificial stone, is sent from Rocksavage 
Works, Cork; and Courtown, Queenstown, 
Athy, &c., send bricks and fire-bricks. Of flint 
glass, the only Irish maker is Pugh, of Dublin ; 
his metal is excellent, and the engraving very 
good; but the latter is done by Austrian work- 
men. Of altar lamps and other brass-work 
there are many good samples by Hughes, and 
also by Mooney, of Dublin. Perry, of Cork, is 
more ambitious; his wrought-iron sanctuary 
gates are almost too elaborate. M‘Loughlin, of 
Dublin, has some beautiful work; one spray, 
with rose and lily, sent in in the rough, would 
not discredit Matsys. J. Fagan, of Dublin, also 
shows good ironwork (it is a pity that in this 
case, as in others, all of the same class of ex- 
hibits are not placed together). His fire-grates 
with wrought standard are good; and he sends 


a fine oak door with richly wrought massive | r 


hinges. What a pity the work at Christ Church 
and St. Patrick’s was not entrusted to men like 
these, instead of being all got over from Eng- 
land. Bog-oak is well known; but the Kil- 
larney inlaid work—arbutus (the root for the 
darker shades) and box—will be new to many 
visitors, Some of this is as good as the best 
Tunbridge ware, and the veneers are much 
thicker. In bog-oak itself, some of Coggin’s 
blotting-cases and jewel-boxes are admirably 
done—rich in that peculiar ornament which is 
the charm of the opus Scoticum. 

The machinery, really good and abundant, is 
beyond our scope; but Dublin has long been 


? 









famous for carriage-building, and the exhibits 
show that the art has not declined. Those, 
again, who want a cheap dog-cart can get one 
from Murphy, of Clonmel, at a good deal below 
the English price for a like article. Sisk, of 
Cork, shows wall-tiling and mosaic ; M‘Donough 
sends paper; Vere Foster (the father of in- 
spection of emigrant ships) his well-known and 
excellent copy- and drawing-books; Marcus 
Ward has a good display not only of his 
cards, which are known everywhere, but of 
illustrated books and specimens of colour- 
printing. This firm may almost be called the 
restorers of Irish illumination. From their 
work the transition is easy to Art in its more 
limited sense. 

One does not come to Dublin to see pictures ; 
yet nobody should leave the exhibition without 
looking carefully through both the long upper 
gallery and the lower room which is to be opened 
to-morrow (August 29). In the former there 
are a characteristic Maclise—“ King Cophetua ; ” 
several pictures of historical interest—“ O'Con- 
nell as Lord Mayor,” ‘‘O’Connell at Clifden,” 
“O'Connell in Prison,” ‘‘ Father Matthew,” 
&c. ; some coast studies by P. V. Duffy ; and two 
striking pictures by Thaddeus Jones, of Cork. 
G. Grey’s ‘‘ Peasant Proprietor” is not bad, 
but itis by no means equal to James Grey’s 
‘“‘Home Manufacture.” The centre of the 
lower room is filled with cases of antiques— 
stone clubs, flint implements, bronzes, &c., most 
of them lent by the Rev. Jas. O’Laverty, P.P. of 
Holywood, Co. Down, author of the valuable 
History of the Diocese of Down and Connor. 
They were collected by himself, so that in every 
case their history is known. Other cases con- 
tain autographs, coins, &c. We are glad of this 
addition ; the show of Irish products was not 
complete without some examples of the early 
metal-work for which she was so famous. It is 
a pity that the Irish Academy and Trinity Col- 
lege should not have lent for the occasion those 
marvels of early work such as the Cross of 
Cong and St. Patrick’s bell, better known, we 
fear, to the foreign archaeologist than to the 
British or Irish public. Among the pictures 
on the wall of this room may be named two 
sketches by Dr. Petrie (263, 264), interesting 
because they are his; ‘‘A Glen with Rocks” 
(470) and ‘‘A Seaweed Beach” (490), by C. 
Stuart, who has one excellent sea-side picture 
in the long gallery; two very clever dance 
programmes by O’Hen (354, 355), the painter 
of the big picture of ‘‘ Punchestown—the 
Irish Derby ;” and a portrait (412) of ‘* Father 
O'Malley,” the father of Home Rule. There are 
several old pictures, and a good many English 
—among them Frith’s ‘‘ Marseilles Prison.” In 
the sculpture Foley, of course, towers sublime. 
M‘Dowell is not represented. There is a good 
deal by both the Farrells; but Foley’s ‘‘ Gold- 
smith ” (perhaps his masterpiece), his “ Burke,” 
and his figures from the Dublin Prince Consort 
Memorial (all placed in the nave) are enough 
to set us thinking how much of ‘‘ British sculp- 
ture” has been done by Irishmen. O’Neill’s 
pulpit, of different marbles with numerous 
small figures in white oolite, almost ranks with 
the sculpture, though it is placed in another 


oom. 

On the whole, the English stranger will be 
pleasingly surprised at the state of the Fine 
Arts in Ireland as set forth in the exhibition. 
So few on the east of the Channel are aware 
that, though men like Danby, Mulready, 
Maclise, have generally exhibited in England, 
several of those who are content with the 
Dublin Academy are very clever artists. But 
it is to arts other than what are called ‘‘ fine” 
that I wanted to call attention. Everyone who 
can do so should come and see for himself how 
Ireland stands in glass ware, in woollen fabrics, 
in printing, in ornamental metal-work, as com- 
pared with England and Scotland, It is just 
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the time to see the Dublin people, too, They 
are enthusiastic, and in a good cause. 
Henry Stuart FaGcan, 
Rector of Great Cressingham, Norfolk. 


PS.—A word about the needlework. The 
round room is nearly full of it, some gorgeous 
and intricate (Mr. Hill Burton says the Scotic 
art ‘‘runs too much into minuteness ”—a good 
fault in needlework); some simple, like that 
sent by the poor evicted folks of Curraroe and 
Clymagh, the exhibitor of which, Miss Yates, 
with her quiet resolute enthusiasm, is foto coelo 
removed from the English idea of a lady Land 
Leaguer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘‘THE LAST SUPPER” AT TONGERLOO. 
Horton House, Halifax: Aug. 19, 1882. 

On a recent tour in Belgium, I paid a visit 
to the abbey of Tongerloo, belonging to the 
Order of St. Norbert, commonly called Pre- 
monstratensians, which was founded in 1130 by 
Giselbert. The religious were expelled from 
this monastery during the French Revolution in 
1796, but were able to purchase back their 
own property and to return in 1840. 

Some rare tapestries and pictures were saved ; 
and out of the number was a superb tableau 
representing ‘‘The Last Supper,” a reproduc- 
tion on the same scale as the famous mural 
painting in the refectory of the convent of 
Sta. Maria delle Grazie at Milan. The existence 
of a work of this nature is not generally known 
in the art world, so that a brief description of 
the picture may be interesting to some of the 
readers of the ACADEMY. It may induce some 
of them to visit the monastery, and inspect for 
themselves this important work. There are not 
many reproductions of the original painting. 
The best-known, according to Eastlake, may 
be summed up as follows:—(1) In the Royal 
Academy, by Marco d’ Oggione; (2) in the 
refectory of the convent of Castellazzo at Milan, 
by the same painter; (3) the more modern cartoon 
in the Leuchtenberg gallery at Munich, by 
Bossi; (4) the mosaic in the Ambras gallery, 
Vienna. The picture in the refectorium of the 
abbey of Tongerloo is in an excellent state of 
preservation, though it has evidently been sub- 
jected at some time to rude treatment. Its 
history, apocryphal or not, is thus given by its 
present possessors; they are prepared to pro- 
duce evidence as to its antiquity :— 

It became the property of the religious in 
1544, when it was sold by the heirs of one Jean 
le Grand as the work of Leonardo da Vinci 
himself, having been painted expressly for 
Pope Clement VII., who intended it as a 
present for Henry VIII. In consequence of 
the apostasy of the English king, it received 
another destination, and was sent to Flanders 
in order that a design might be woven from it 
in silk and gold. Whatever may be the truth 
of this narrative, and whoever may have been 
the painter, the work resembles in all its details 
the great painting at Milan, so that a general 
conception of the grandeur and power of the 
original may be easily gathered by the art 
student. 

Tongerloo is situated about six miles from 
Herenthals; it may be reached from Antwerp, 
stopping at the station of Oosterloo; from 
Louvain, by Arschot and Monchovern. A 
pleasant walk of three miles through a flat, 
pine-clad country will bring the artist or art 
connoisseur to the monastery, where, I have 
no doubt, he will be courteously received by 
the Lord Abbot—the Right Rev. John Chrysos- 
tom de Swertz—more especially if he mentions 
his desire to see the tableau of ‘‘The Last 
Supper.” The Lord Abbot is an accomplished 
scholar, speaking English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Latin fluently. The artist will 
find on his entrance to the monastery an 
avenue of lime-trees, planted about the six- 
teenth century, which will almost of themselves 
repay the visit. Tu. M. Donan, 











‘“©RESTORATION”? AT THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
9 Buckingham Bireet, Adelphi, W.O.: Aug. 28, 1882, 


In the June number of the Nineteenth Century 
appeared an article on the Tower of London by 
Mr. A. B. Mitford. Its aim was stated to be 
**to explain the object of certain works of 
restoration which have been carried on for 
some years past, and which it is hoped will 
shortly be brought to a good end.” Irom the 





position of the writer, the article may be re. 
garded as a semi-official exposition of depart- 
mental intentions. It begins with a discussion 
of the questions at issue between ‘‘ Restora- 
tionists” and the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, which at once discloses that 
the writer hopelessly misunderstands the aim 
of that society ; then follow a disquisition on the 
history of the Tower, and a eulogy of the 
‘* restoration’ done from time to time, some of 
which is described “as not mere restoration in 
the sense of keeping together the existing state 
of things, but also of alteration.” To our 
thinking, the restoration of the chapel in the 
White Tower and that of the Cradle Tower, the 
latter with joints of wide black mortar, neat 
dressed stonework, flat concrete roof, and rolled 
iron joists, of which Mr. Mitford boasts, are 
painful examples of that “ barbarous stupidity ” 
which he elsewhere deplores. They show to 
anyone who may see them, and who will take 
the trouble to think the matter out, the irre- 
parable injury which old work suffers at the 
hands of restorers, however well-intentioned. 
We are then told that no work at the Tower 
can be satisfactory till the great warehouse 
which succeeded the fire in 1788 is removed. 
Were it this warehouse only that it is in- 
tended to remove, no objection need have 
been made, as it is entirely modern and un- 
interesting, and is, moreover, said to be in an 
unsafe condition. But it is proposed also 
to clear away the whole of the buildings 
occupying the site between the Salt Tower on 
the east and the Wakefield Tower on the west. 
Now, between the end of the warehouse and 
the Wakefield Tower, which it connects, stands 
a modest building (of the existence of which 
Mr. Mitford is apparently ignorant) which is 
of genuine old workmanship and of consider- 
able value and interest. Its loss would be as 
irreparable as that of the Lanthorn Tower which 
Mr. Mitford laments; yet this is quietly con- 
demned to be swept away in order to make room 
for a modern presentment of the old inner 
ballium wall and Lanthorn Tower. Such a 
feeling we entirely fail to understand. The 
elevation of this house, which was formerly the 
residence of the Keeper of the Records, is of 
some architectural pretension. The wall, 
though not of continuous building with the 
adjoining Wakefield Tower, is of mediaeval 
construction, altered by subsequent face repairs. 
It has been pierced in later times by a doorway 
and windows, the former of which is surmounted 
by a large and boldly ornamented and carved 
royal escutcheon of a date between Charles II. 
and Anne, which bears the motto “Semper 
eadem.” In the interior there is a mediaeval 
spiral stone staircase leading to the first and 
second stories, the front rooms of which are 
lined from floor to ceiling with oak panelling, 
and the windows of which have oak shutters, 
window backs, and seats, all of a date not later 
than the reign of Anne, possibly as early as 
Charles II. or James II. Some of the panels 
serve as doors to deep recesses in the wall, in 
which were formerly kept part of the records 
of England; and in these rooms lived and 
laboured Sir F. Palgrave and Sir T. Duffus 
Hardy. After lamenting the loss of the Lan- 
thorn Tower, Mr. Mitford confesses that the 
new building proposed to be erected on the site 
of the warehouse will 
‘be but a reproduction,” and that ‘‘no one will 
retend that as a work of protection the inner 
allium is now a necessity ;” but he eays that—‘‘ as 
a building of some sort must take the place of the 
warehouses removed, for a portion of the accom- 
modation will be wanted—to put anything else in 
this place but a true representation of what stood 
there of old would be an act of stupidity and 
vandalism.” 


Will not the attempted reproduction, which is 
to be accomplished ‘‘ by following strictly in 


— 


the old lines, which have been preserved in 
ancient drawings and engravings,” be an act of 
greater stupidity ? Whereare the old drawings 
and engravings which show the old work suffi- 
ciently accurately to allow of its reproduction ? 

Mr. Mitford once challenged the society to 
say what other building should be put in place 
of the warehouses, if a presentment of the 
Lanthorn Tower, &c., be inadmissible. Tho 
society might reply, What would be the most 
useful building that the site allows? Is the 
cylindrical form the best? Rather, is it not the 
most inconvenient of all forms for the purposes 
to which the new building isto be put? Would 
not the new tower, with its side curtains, be 
but a sort of toy, the wonder and admiration 
of people who yo to stare at the axe and the 
block? Could it possibly be accepted by 
educated people as a true image or presentment 
of the Lanthorn Tower, built at atime when 
English architecture was noblest? There are 
several reasons why anything approaching 
a “correct presentment” is impossible. We 
have no positive guide to the rebuilding, 
except what may be found of the foundations 
when the warehouse is removed. The old 
views of the Tower are too small and too 
general to be relied on for any detail. No 
drawing made before 1788 of a Gothic 
building would be accurate, whatever its 
size. We have no record whatever as to 
the arrangements and details of the interior; 
and restoration of this most important 
part of the Tower, in which Henry III. 
had his apartments, would be wholly con- 
jectural. To this general, almost total, un- 
certainty must be added the disappointment 
attaching to all attempts to reproduce the 
character and style which belonged to mediaeval 
work, which are quite unattainable at present, 
and our reproductions of which are always 
awkward, stiff, and spiritless in consequence. 

These are some among the difficulties fatal to 
the work before it begins. They are stated, as 
the opinion of the society was challenged; but 
if it were merely a question of replacing 
tumble-down storehouses with something more 
picturesque, the sceciety, which was founded for 
the protection of ancient buildings, and not by 
any means for the discouragement of studies in 
ancient architecture, any more than for the 
criticism of genuine modern architecture, would 
have nothing further to say. . Whether it were 
the Lanthorn Tower or the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, the exercise would not concern 
it more than other taxpayers. But in making 
the examination of the buildings proposed to 
be destroyed, other objections of a much more 
serious kind present themselves. It is not 
merely the fanciful reproduction of an ancient 
work, but the positive destruction of the old 
building before described, that comes in 
question. That building is in many ways 
beautiful; it is clearly a part of the original 
Tower, and is associated in various ways with 
its history. 

Surely the reviving respect for the Tower of 
London, which Mr. Mitford so eloquently re- 
presents, would be better shown by preserving 
this fragment of the real building than by 
pulling it down to make way for a restoration 
which must be almost entirely conjectural, and, 
at the best, can never have the value of the 
smallest fragment of original work. 

THomas WisE, Secretary. 





SCIENCE. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series. Vol 
I., Part 2. Nonius Marcellus, Harleian 
MS. 2719. Collated by J. H. Onions. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. ) 

Tue second part of the first volume of the 

** Anecdota Oxoniensia” (classical) is a new 





Lcollation by Mr, J. H. Onions, of Christ 
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Church, of the Harleian MS. of Nonius, 
assigned to the ninth or early tenth century. 
This MS., of which Quicherat seems to have 
had but an imperfect collation when making 
his edition, contains a great number of 
valuable readings, partly new, partly already 
anticipated by conjecture ; while others render 
correct conjecture easier than it had been 
before. In a scholarly preface Mr. Onions 
gives an account of the MS., which is written 
in three hands and annotated also by three. 
Nonius Marcellus was an inhabitant of 
Thubursicum, in Numidia Proconsularis, An 
inscription, of a.D. 323, found at that town, 
and printed in the eighth volume of the 
Berlin Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarwm (No. 
4878), mentions a Nonius Marcellus Her- 
culius as restoring a pavement and baths. If 
this Nonius was the author of the De Com- 


pendiosa Doctrina, we may imagine our 


scholar, like many other Roman Jitterati, asa 
citizen of the upper classes, and withal a man 
of substance and liberality. 

The work which bears his name consists of 
twenty books, which may, for the sake of 
convenience, be said to fall into three classes 
—lexicographical, grammatical, and anti- 
quarian. The first class comprises books i., 
“De proprietate sermonum;” ii. ‘ De 
honestis et nove veterum dictis;” iv., “ De 
varia significatione sermonum;” v., “ De 
differentiis similium sermonum;” vi., “ De 
impropriis.”” ‘The grammatical books are— 
iii., “ De indiscretis generibus;”’ vii., ‘‘ De 
contrariis generibus verborum;”’ viii., “ De 
mutata declinatione ;’’ ix., “De numeris et 
casibus ;” x., ‘“‘De mutata coniugatione ;” 
xi., ‘‘ De indiscretis adverbiis.” The twelfth 
book, ‘* De doctorum indagine” (“a selection 
from the researches of learned men”), is a 
miscellany of grammar and lexicography. 
The remaining books are antiquarian :—xiii., 
“De genere navigiorum ;’’ xiv., “ De genere 
vestimentorum ;” xv., “De genere vasorum 
et poculorum;” xvi., “‘De genere calcia- 
mentorum ;” xvii, ‘De colore vestimen- 
torum;” xviii, “De genere ciborum et 
potuum ;” xix., “ De genere armorum ;” xx., 
* De propinquitate et de cognominibus.” The 
sixteenth book is lost, and only a fragment of 
the twentieth is preserved. 

For his supposed ignorance and stupidity 
Nonius has long been the butt of modern 
scholars; and no doubt there are mistakes 
enough in his book. But two considerations 
must be borne in mind. The text of Nonius 
has been handed down ina mutilated con- 
dition, all known MSS. having apparently 
been copied from an archetype in many 
places corrupt, and in not a few imperfect, 
Mr. Onions’ collation of the Harleian MS. 
shows that in the ninth or early tenth cen- 
tury there were two differing recensions of 
this imperfect text, both of which the copyists 
had before them; but the complete text of 
Nonius has not yet been discovered. Secondly, 
there is nothing to show that the scholarship 
of Nonius fell below the average standard 
of his age. He was, if the title of his work 
as preserved in our copies may be trusted, a 
professed Peripatetic; and this implies that 
ae was at least not destitute of philosophical 
culture. That he consulted excellent authori- 
ties there can be no question ; that he was a 
genuine lover of antiquity appears from the 





fact that he hardly ever quotes any writer 
later than the Augustan age. It is generally 
supposed that he borrowed largely and with- 
out intelligence from Gellius; but a close 
examination of the facts points, as I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, to the con- 
clusion that Gellius and Nonius are inde- 
pendent, and derived their common informa- 
tion from the same sources. What were 
these sources? The grammatical books may 
be almost certainly traced to Pliny and 
Probus (see Conington’s Vergil, vol. i., 
pp- Ixviii. foll., fourth edition). Much of the 
lexicographical work, notably much of that 
in the first book, must have come ultimately 
from Verrius Flaccus, though Nonius prob- 
ably had several later treatises before him, 
such as that of Caesellius Vindex, from which 
the first, second, fourth, fifth, and sixth books 
were copied or abridged. The antiquarian 
books may with some probability be referred 
to the Pratum of Suetonius, or to some 
similar work of the same period. 

The strong probability that when we are 
reading Nonius we are in many cases reading 
Verrius Flaccus, Probus, or Pliny lends a fresh 
interest to the work of the despised African 
scholar. His book is to all appearance an imper- 
fect epitome of the scholarship of the first and 
early second centuries after Christ. This was, 
perhaps, the golden age of ancient Roman 
philology ; at any rate, it was the period after 
which nothing at the same time new and true 
was contributed to ancient Italian grammar 
or criticism. H. Netrriesare. 








NORTH AMERICAN BUTTERFLIES 
AND MOTHS. 
Papilio. Devoted to Lepidoptera exclusively. 
Organ of the New York Entomological 


Club. (8vo, 2 vols., in monthly parts. New 
York.) 


Butterflies and Moths of North America. With 
Full Instructions for Collecting, Breeding, 
Preparing, Classifying, Packing for Shipment, 
&c. By Herman Strecker. (Reading, Pa. : 
L, Diurnes; 1878. Large 8vo, pp. 283.) 


The Butterflies of North America. With Coloured 
Drawings and Descriptions. By W. H. 


Edwards. (4to, in parts, each containing 
five coloured plates.) 


Lepidoptera, Rhopaloceres and Heteroceres, In- 
digenous and Exotic. With Descriptions and 
Coloured Illustrations. By Herman Strecker. 
(4to, in parts, each containing one coloured 
plate, with descriptions.) 


An Illustrated Essay on the Noctuidae of North 
America. With**A Colony of Butterflies.” 
By Augustus Radcliffe Grote. (8vo, pp. 86, 
four plates. London: Van Voorst; 1882.) 

Illustrations of Typical Specimens of Lepidoptera 
Heterocera in the Collection of the British 
Museum. Part 1V., ‘‘ North American Tor- 
tricidae.” By Lord Walsingham. (Printed 
by Order of the Trustees of the British 

useum ; 1879. 4to, pp. 84, seventeen plates.) 


THE study of zoology, and more especially the 
entomological portion of the science, is making 
rapid advance in North America; and the 
various publications which have recently ap- 
peared upon the subject are formidable rivals 
to those of the Old Worid. In the heading to 
the present article we have given the titles of 
some of the more recently published works 
which we owe to the zeal of American writers, 
who, following the plan adopted by juvenile 
entomologists, haye been especially charmed 





by the beautiful insects, butterflies and moths, 
which have in all ages attracted the attention 
of the observer of natural objects. So far has 
this partiality to these particular insects ex- 
tended that a periodical work, the first in 
our list, is in course of publication, entirely 
confined to the order Lepidoptera, in which 
we find the names of Messrs, Bailey, Grote 
(whose New Check List of North American 
Moths, brought down to July 1, 1882, is 
announced), Stretch, Henry Edwards (the 
editor), Samuel H. Scudder (who has given 
a series of articles on the anatomy of diurnal 
Lepidoptera), Riley, Packard, and others as 
contributors. 


The synonymical catalogue of H. Strecker, 
as far as hitherto published, is confined to the 
diurnal species, or butterflies, of which 472 
species are carefully catalogued, with hosts of 
their synonymical names and references, accom- 
panied by a useful Introduction and a supple- 
ment of nearly 100 pages, containing a complete 
Index and bibliographical notes of all the works 
hitherto published in which descriptions of these 
beautiful creatures are described. 


The work of Mr. W. H. Edwards on tho 
American butterflies has been in progress for 
a considerable period, the plates being executed 
in a first-rate style, each giving the life-history 
of a separate species of butterfly, the insect 
being represented in all its stages with the 
utmost care, reminding the student of the 
beautiful works of Sepp and Hiibner. 


The illustrated work of Herman Strecker is 
devoted both to butterflies and moths in the 
perfect state only, which are represented with 
great fidelity and boldness in a series of plates, 
executed by the author himself as a labour of 
love; the species selected are quite miscel- 
laneous, but do not extend to the Geometridae 
or the Microlepidoptera, as the small moths are 
collectively termed. 

Mr. Grote’s [llustrated Essay on the Noctuidae 
of North America is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the North American ‘ thread- 
horned, full-bodied moths” (as the Noctuidae 
were comprehensively termed by the older 
English Aurelians), although the title of the 
work is somewhat too comprehensive. In a 
Preface of sixteen pages, the author regrets 
that there is no work on any American species 
of Noctuidae similar to Prof. Huxley’s ex- 
haustive volume on the cray-fish, instead of 
which he gives a rapid sketch of the life-history 
from the egg to the moth-stage of Aletiu 
argillacea, the cotton worm of the Southern 
States—a very destructive species, which has 
already formed the subject of an extensive 
volume by Prof. Comstock, recently published 
by the Department of Agriculture, and a shorter 
one by Prof. C. V. Riley. But Mr. Grote con- 
siders that the history of this species is not yet 
fully ascertained, especially in reference to the 
relation of its appearance in widely spread dis- 
tricts according to the prevalence of certain 
peculiarities of atmospheric influences and pre- 
vailing winds. In respect to the objections 
raised by the author against the use of 
Paris green as a preventive against the 
attacks of this cotton worm and other insects 
injurious to agricultural produce, he grants 
that Paris green has saved a good many crops 
of potatoes in the United States from the 
attacks of the Doryphora, or potato-beetle, but 
he asserts that lime applied to the young insect, 
and an industrious use of the beating process, 
would have effected the same result; at all 
events, the attack made by the author upon 
Prof. Riley is in bad taste, and might have been 
well spared. In a chapter of fourteen pages the 
author rather vaguely discusses the classification 
and relations of the Noctuidae. We are then 
treated with a critical revision of forty-five 
species of the family described by the late Mr. 
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F. Walker in the British Museum Catalogues, 
admitting at the same time that 


“it will be only after much labour that Mr. 
Walker’s names will cease to annoy the student. I 
have shown here the necessity which exists that 
this work should be undertaken by a competent 
hand. It will need a great deal more patience than 
the description of new species, In order that some 
conclusion be arrived at which will allow the study 
of American moths to go on with safety to the 
describers of species, I hope that the authorities of 
the British Museum will undertake this work, 
which, until it is done, will always be expected of 
the institution which sanctioned the printing of 
Mr. Walker's Catalogues.” 


This is followed by notes (chiefly referring to 
localities, names of captors, &c.) upon forty- 
five handsome species of the family previously 
described by the author in various American 
journals, of which an admirable series of 
coloured figures are given in four plates. The 
work terminates with a dissertation upon 
‘*a colony of butterflies’? which is stated to 
have settled in New England upon Mount 
Washington, in New Hampshire, 

‘‘about one hundred thousand years ago [sic /] 
during the decline of the Ice period, and their 
descendants occupy the rocky summit of that 
mountain to this day. Mount Washington is 6,293 
feet high, and the White Mountain butterflies are 
not found below an elevation of about 5,000 feet,” — 


the caterpillars feeding upon the sedges which 
grow, as best they may, in hollows between the 
rocks. The butterfly is known by the name of 
Oeneis semidea. The distance from Mount 
Washington to Long’s Peak, Colorado, is 1,800 
miles west, and 1,000 miles northward to Hope- 
dale, Labrador. In the intervening districts no 
butterflies like the White Mountain butterfly 
are to be met with; but on these mountains 
‘* species similar to the White Mountain butter- 
fly, and probably one exactly like it, are found 
again occupying elevated lands ” 

‘¢ This is a strange distribution for a butterfly ; and 
so the question comes up as to the manner in which 
it was brought about. By comparing what has been 
found out with regard to past conditions of the 
earth and the present state of things, a solution of 
the question has been offered. This solution gives 
us the Ice period in North America as the agent 
which induced the present distribution of the genus 
to which the White Mountain butterfly belongs,” 


This is followed by a dissertation on the geo- 
logical aspect of the question, which will doubt- 
less interest enquirers as to the present geo- 
graphical range of plants and animals. 


Lord Walsingham’s beautiful volume, pub- 
lished by the British Museum, is an important 
addition to our knowledge of the smaller species 
of the order, being confined to the moths belong- 
ing to the family Tortricidae, of which the 
common Oodling moth is a well-known British 
example. A large number of new species were 
collected by Lord Walsingham himself in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, which he liberally pre- 
sented to the British Museum; and many 
species in the national collection named and 
insufficiently characterised by the late Mr. F. 
Walker are fully described and figured in this 
work, in which 155 species are described, and 
beautiful figures given of 170 different species 
and varieties. J. O. WEstwoop, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CODEX AMIATINUS OF THE LATIN BIBLE. 
Florence : Aug. 26, 1882. 


For many years I felt almost certain—from 
intrinsic reasons—that the celebrated Codex 
Amiatinus of the Latin Bible, preserved in the 
Laurenziana at Florence, is not of the sixth, 
but of the ninth “Ee 

Having come to Florence expressly to 





examine those parts of the document in ques- | 


tion which bear upon the Septuagint, and 
having been with much courtesy allowed at 
once to inspect the book and to re-collate what 
I wanted to get re-collated, I may be allowed to 
state that the external evidence fully agrees 
with what I had anticipated. I may, I think, 
go so far as to conjecture that the MS. was 
written in all probability at Reichenau on the 
Lake of Constance, by the same scribe to whom 
we owe the copy of Jerome’s Psalterium iuxta 
Hebraeos now preserved at Carlsruhe, and 
made use of in my edition of this version. 

Scholars desirous of forming a judgment of 
their own are requested to get put on the same 
table before them the celebrated MS. of the 
Pandects, which appears to me to be of the 
beginning of the seventh century, and the 
Codex Amiatinus of the Latin Bible. They 
will at once see the difference between a 
genuine and an artificial uncial handwriting, 
between real old vellum and vellum of the 
Carolingian age, between the truly antique size 
of a book and a size chosen in order to make 
the most of the skins at hand. 

PavuL DE LaGARDE. 








THE BOOKS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
Jena: Aug. 15, 1882. 

In the last number of Hermes (17. 3. 377) 
H. Diels criticises the stichometry of Graux and 
Birt, and suggests that the normal orlxos was 
reckoned, not at thirty-five letters, but at 
sixteen syllables, and finds an example in 
Galen (v. 655 x). But the example is not 
clear, and the English printers’ practice of pay- 
ing compositors by the number of letters set up 
shows it is not hard to estimate this number ; 
while lines reckoned by syllables only would 
vary too much for practical use. The line- 
length depended, rather, on the (hexametric) 
width of the charta, and the lines were reckoned 
simply from copies written on paper of this 
normal width. The number of letters would 
then naturally vary (33-37) in different lines. 
Diels also argues that Birt trusts too much to 
the subscriptions of the Herculanean papyri, 
but this affects none of his conclusions. Objec- 
tion has been taken (Liter. Centralbl. August 12) 
to two other of Birt’s conclusions—that papyrus 
was dearer than membrane, and that the author 
received an honorarium from the publisher ; 
but both need more discussion. It may be 
added that K. Fiihr, in Rh. Mus. 35. 468, notes 
traces of stichometric numbering in the Urbinas 
MS. of Isokrates. F. HAVERFIELD. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce for imme- 
diate publication a new book by Lady Brassey, 
entitled Tahiti. It will be illustrated with 
autotypes, after photographs taken specially by 
Col. Stuart-Wortley. 


Tue Bolivian Government has despatched an 
expedition of 100 soldiers, under the command 
of a lieutenant, to avenge the death of the 
French explorer Dr. Crebaux, who was recently 
murdered with all his party by Toba Indians on 
the Pilcomayo River. 


M. AtpnonsE L. Prnart proposes to publish 
in Paris the results of an expedition he has 
recently made through Central America and 
Mexico. 


Polybiblion states that M. Laroche, of the 
Société de Géographie de Paris, is engaged upon 
a systematic bibliography of all geographical 
works relating to England. 

Maps of Egypt continue to multiply. Mr. 
Stanford has sent us two more—one of which, 
a large map of the country between the Suez 
Canal and Cairo, on the scale of four miles to 
the inch—will be inyaluable to all those who 





wish to follow the present military operations, 
Not only are names thickly printed, but the 
physical configuration of the country is ver 
clearly indicated. The other of Mr. Stanford's 
new maps will be useful for its plans of Cairo, 
Ismailia, Suez, and Port Said. 


WE have also received from the Graphic office 
an advance copy of their supplement to be 
issued to-day, which consists of a tinted bird’s- 
eye view of the Suez Canal and the country as 
far as Cairo. It is hoped that this “ will largely 
assist the public in following the course of 
events now transpiring in Egypt”—by which, 
we suppose, is meant events of which Sir Garnet 
Wolseley allows the news to leak out. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


WE regret to hear that the collection of shells 
of the Mediterranean formed by the late Henry 
H. Calvert has been destroyed together with 
the consulate at Alexandria. This collection 
was said to be unique, and Mr. Calvert had 
announced his intention of presenting it to 
the British Museum this very summer. We 
fear that Mr. Calvert’s valuable collection of 
Egyptian anticas must have perished at the same 
time. 


TuHE French Government has decided to send 
out the following scientific missions :—M. 
Chapier, vice-president of the Société gé.logique 
de France, to study the geology and mineralogy 
of India; Prof. Joret, of Aix, to examine the 
ethnology of Denmark and Norway; M. Rabot, 
to explore the great glacier of Swarlisen, in 
Norway, and also Russian Lapland; M. Raffray, 
vice-consul at Tamataye, in Madagascar, to form 
a collection of the fauna of that island ; and M. 
Munier-Chalmas, assistant at the zoological 
laboratory in Paris, to undertake zoological 
researches in the neighbourhood of Cormons, 
north of Trieste and Slavonia. 


Herr HELMERSEN has been appointed Director 
of the Geological Institute of Russia. A detailed 
geological map of the Russian empire is in pre- 
paration under the care of the Institute, a credit 
of 30,000 roubles (£3,000) having been provided 
in the budget of 1882. 


THe botanical section of the Encyklopiidie 
der Naturwissenschaften (Breslau: Trewendt), 
edited by Dr. Schenk, to which we have already 
more than once alluded, proceeds rapidly and 
satisfactorily. In the domain of Cryptogamic 
Botany, Falkenberg’s Algae, which we have 
already noticed, has been succeeded by Pfitzer’s 
Diatomaceae and Goebel’s Muscineae, both 
the finished products of master-hands, and 
very valuable accounts of the most recent 
investigations in their special departments; 
while Dr. Haberlandt contributes a treatise on 
the physiology of vegetable tissues; and Prof. 
Detmer one on the physiology of growth. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. W. M. Ramsay has been fortunate 
enough to obtain five Kappadokian cuneiform 
tablets, together with a scarab and a terra-cotta 
whorl closely resembling those found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Troy. He has also examined 
two curious stones discovered between Amasia 
and Amisos. They are covered with rude 
reliefs of an extraordinary description. One of 
them represents a king and attendants in the 
‘“* Hittite” dress receiving some prisoners, 
whose costume Mr. Ramsay would call Phry- 
gian. Above the scene is a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion of five lines, which are separated from one 
another like the lines of the Hittite texts. At 
the end comes the mark which denotes the end 
of a paragraph in the Hittite inscriptions. The 
forms of the characters are rude and remarkable, 
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and the language they embody resembles that 
of the Kappadokian tablets. The inscription 
on the other stone consists of two short lines of 
perfectly unknown characters. 


Dr. A. O. Burnett has undertaken for 
Messrs. Triibner’s ‘‘ Oriental Series” a new 
translation, with introduction and notes, of the 
Ménava-dharma-¢istra, commonly known as 
the ‘‘ Laws of Manu.” 


M. Evcine REvILxovt, assistant-keeper of 
the Egyptian Museum at the Louvre and the 
first demotic scholar in Europe, has received a 
mission from the French Government to examine 
the demotic papyri in the British Museum, and 
also those at Dublin. 


THE Madras Government has issued a series 
of Chronological Tables for Southern India from 
the sixth century A.D. onwards, compiled by 
Mr. Robert Sewell, of the Civil Service, for the 
use of archaeologists who may wish to fix the 
date of inscriptions and other early records, 


WE learn from the Revue critique that two 
important monographs have recently been 
published at Athens upon the topography of 
the ancient Peiraeus. The one, by Prof. Oh. 
Dragatsis, fixes the site of the two theatres at 
the Peiraeus and of the harbour known as 
kwpds Auwhy ; the other, by M. A. Meletopoulos, 
treats of the arsenal of Philo. 


THE Greek journal, the ’A@nvaiovy, has ceased 
to appear. 


We have received two numbers of a journal 
entitled Nyare Bidrag till Kidnnedom om de 
Svenska Landsmalen ock Svenskt Folklif (Stock- 
holm: Samson and Wallin), which is published 
at irregular intervals on behalf of the three 
Swedish dialect societies at Upsala, Helsingfors, 
and Lund. The contributions principally con- 
sist of narratives and conversations in various 
provincial dialects. Many of these possess 
considerable interest as illustrations of folk-lore 
and of rural character and customs, although 
for the most part they have rather the appear- 
ance of literary compositions than of records 
of actual peasant utterances. For the repre- 
sentation of dialectal sounds an _ elaborate 
phonetic alphabet has been devised, containing 
more than sixty new characters, in addition to 
the ordinary italic letters. The editors have, 
however, wisely abandoned their original in- 
tention of printing their specimens of dialect 
entirely in this formidable alphabet, and have 
introduced a simpleforthography, based on that 
of the literary language, and employing only 
three new letters. Dr. A. Noreen’s severely 
condemnatory review of a work by one of his 
fellow-editors, Dr. H. A. Vendell, on the 
Swedish dialects of Esthonia, is rather a re- 
markable instance of plain speaking between 
colleagues. The editors would have done better 
to adopt some shorter name for their publication ; 
the present long title can neither be easily quoted 
in full nor conveniently abbreviated. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
Gro, REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Albert Diirer: his Life and Works. By 
Moritz Thausing. Translated from the 
German. Edited by Fred. A. Eaton. 
(John Murray.) 


(Second Notice.) 
Ix 1490, after Diirer’s term of three years’ 
apprenticeship to Wolgemut was finished, he 
set out on his travels, after the fashion of 
the German youth of that period. “‘ And when 
I had served out my time,” he writes, “my 


father sent me away, and I remained away four 
years until my father wanted me back again. 
And as I set out in 1490 after Easter, so I 
returned in 1494 after Whitsuntide.” This is 
all Diirer tells about these four Wanderjahre, 
which must have been so important for the 
development of his mind and art. Not a 
word as to where he went, or what he learnt 
during this period. Nor is this easy to find 
out from other writers. According to Neu- 
dorfer, whose statement is confirmed likewise 
by Pirkheimer and Christoph Scheurl, he was 
undoubtedly in Colmar in 1492, and there 
made the acquaintance of Martin Schongauer’s 
three brothers, who “ received him honourably 
and, entertained him in a friendly manner.” 
Schongauer himself, whom Diirer had greatly 
desired to know, was dead at this time, but 
he must have been well acquainted with the 
engravings of this charming master, and 
possibly went to Colmar to study his mode of 
painting as well as engraving. It would 
seem he went to Basel also, where he was 
received by a fourth brother of Schongauer’s ; 
and, if we may believe an old inscription on 
two portraits formerly in the Imhof collection, 
he must have been in Strassburg in 1494.* 

This is all that has been gleaned of 
authentic fact concerning Diirer’s Wander- 
jahre, though many writers have tried to find 
a clue to his whereabouts during these four 
years about which he is so provokingly silent. 
It was supposed at one time that he spent 
some portion of this time in the schools of 
the Netherlands, while other writers have 
thought it more probable that he crossed the 
Alps and studied in Italy. 

This latter view it is which, after having 
been long out of favour, has lately been 
revived, firstly by Hermann Grimm and the 
Baron von Rettberg, and more recently by 
Prof. Thausing, who certainly supports it by 
a finer chain of reasoning than any of Diirer’s 
previous biographers, who, for the moat part, 
indeed, were content with merely assuming 
its truth. 

But, although the arguments Prof. Thau- 
sing brings forward in proof of Diirer having 
journeyed to Venice during the latter part of 
his Wanderjahre are undoubtedly worthy of 
consideration, they cannot be said to be con- 
vincing. They rest— 

1. On the mysterious sentence in one 

of Diirer’s letters from Venice, in which 
he says “the thing that pleased me so 
much eleven years ago pleases me now 
no more.” This is interpreted by Prof. 
Thausing as a reference to the early school 
of painting in Venice, which had given place 
before Diirer’s visit in 1306 to the more 
brilliant school of Bellini. But Diirer, imme- 
diately after this perplexing sentence, runs 
on to speak of a certain Master Jacob (pre- 
sumably Jacob Walch), of whom he says, 
‘* Also be it known to you that there are many 
better painters within this city than Meister 
Jacob is outside it [da draussen], although 
Anthony Kolb swears there is no better painter 
on earth than Jacob. The others laugh at this, 
and say if he were good for anything he would 
stay here.” 





_* Prof. Thausing believes in the probable authen- 
ticity of these portraits, but to suit his own views 
he changes their date from 1494 to 1490 or 1491, 
merely stating that most likely the figure 4 had been 





read wrongly. This, however, is pure assumption. 





It seems more likely, therefore, that the 
“thing” (by which term Diirer usually 
means either paintings or engravings by him- 
self or other people) was some work of 
Walch’s, whom, as we have seen, Diirer 
greatly admired when he was young. Their 
intercourse would appear to have taken place 
just about the time mentioned in the letter 
—eleven years bef ore, when Diirer, returning 
from his Wanderjahre, found Walch settled 
in Niirnberg. 

2. Christoph Scheurl, in his Liber de laud- 
ibus Germaniae, writing of Diirer’s journey 
to Venice in 1506, uses the words * qui quum 
nuper in Italiam rediisset.” But, on the 
other hand, this same Scheurl, a distinguished 
citizen of Niirnberg, and one of Diirer’s 
friends, states expressly in another place that 
he made a tour through Germany during his 
Wanderjahre, and says nothing about a visit 
to Italy, so that this one word rediisset forms 
a slight foundation for any theory. 

3. But Prof. Thausing’s strongest argument 
is derived from a number of highly finished 
drawings and studies from Nature, many of 
them in water-colour, which lie scattered in 
various collections. Among these are several 
representing towns and places in the Tyrol 
and the valleys of the Alps which would 
certainly seem to have been executed during 
a journey to Italy. The question is, At what 
period? Prof. Thausing holds that, being 
undated and unsigned, they must have been 
executed before 1503, after which date Diirer 
was accustomed to sign even his drawings 
with his monogram. But this rule is by no 
means without exceptions; besides, we do 
actually find one of these Jandscape sketches 
in the British Museum, executed with the 
same minute care as the others, which is so 
signed and is dated 1506. Why should this 
particular work belong, as Prof. Thausing 
admits it does, to this period, and a number 
of others strongly resembling it in character 
of scenery and mode of execution be referred 
to an earlier journey of which we have no 
other knowledge. Prof. Thausing asserts, 
indeed, that Diirer, journeying to Venice on 
business in 1505-6, would not have had the 
time to stop to make these elaborate sketches, 
But how do we know that he did not make 
them on his return journey; or, as M. Ephrussi 
ingeniously suggests, may he not have taken 
a little excursion from Venice in the summer 
of 1506, and have refreshed his health among 
the surrounding mountainous districts, study- 
ing landscape the while, and opening his mind 
to direct impressions from Nature such as no 
other artist before his time had thought of 
recording in art? It is significant also that, 
whereas we find very few landscape motives 
in his early prints, we constantly find them 
introduced into the prints executed after his 
return from Venice. 

But the argument that seems to me most 
powerful against the supposition of an early 
journey to Italy is derived from Diirer’s own 
works. Is it probable that, if he had been 
subjected to Italian influences for however 
short a period during the impressionable 
season of youth, before his style was formed, 
he would have remained so utterly impervious 
to them as not to allow them to affect in the 
least degree the national character of his art ? 
It is true he copied a few Italian engravings 
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in his early time, and now and then he in- 
troduces an Italian motive, derived from 
Mantegna or from Barbarj, iato his prints and 
drawings; but for the rest, he is German to the 
core, and never makes the mistake of the 
poor Italianisers who followed him of trying 
to deck German thought in Italian clothing. 
Look, for instance, at the noble “ Apocalypse” 
series executed immediately after his return 
from his Wanderjahre. Can anyone believe this 
to be the work of a youth who had received 
Italian training and who had worked in a 
Venetian studio as Prof. Thausing supposes? 
It has been, as before said, the lament of 
many writers that he should not have had 
the benefit of Italian culture; yet here we 
have a writer who claims it for him, and yet 
cannot find one instance in which it materially 
affected his style. 

After his four years of travel were over 
Diirer returned, we know not from whence, to 
his native town. ‘‘ And when I came back,” 
he writes, “ Hans Frey treated with my father 
and gave me his daughter, by name Jungfrau 
Agnes, and he gave me with her two hundred 
florins. The wedding took place on the 
Monday before St. Margaret’s Day [July 7] 
1494,” Jess than two months after his return. 

This is all Diirer tells us regarding his 
marriage, and he scarcely mentions his wife 
again except now and then incidentally 
in his letters and journal. But Diirer’s 
silence has been more than made up for by 
his biographers, many of whom have woven 
quite a pathetic little romance out of the 
supposed unhappiness of his domestic re- 
lations. Now it must be distinctly under- 
stood that the belief in this unhappiness has 
not grown up, as such beliefs usually do, out 
of mere tradition and hearsay, but is founded 
solely upon a letter of Pirkheimer’s which is 
still preserved in the town library of Niirn- 
berg. In this letter, which is addressed to 
Johann Tscherte, architect to Charles V. at 
Vienna, after speaking with the deepest feeling 
of Diirer’s death, and saying that he had 
lost in him “the best friend he ever had 
in the world,” Pirkheimer brings a fearful 
accusation against the wife of the man he 
loved. “But what grieves me most,” he 
writes, 


‘*is to think that he died such an unhappy 
death, for, after the providence of God, I can 
ascribe it to no one else but his wife, who so 
gnawed into his heart [sein Herz eyngenagen ] 
and worried him to such an extent that he 
departed from this world sooner than he would 
otherwise have done. He was dried up like a 
bundle of straw, and never dared to be in good 
spirits or to go out into society. For this bad 
woman was always anxious, though she really 
had no cause to be,and she urged him on day and 
night and forced him to hard work only for this 
—that he might make money and leave it to 
her when he died. For she always feared him, 
as she does still, though Albrecht has left her 


property worth about six thousand gulden. 
But nothing ever satisfied her, and, in short [in 
summa], she alone was the cause of his death.” 


These bitter remarks and others of the 
same kind that follow are the only evidence 
that exists regarding the unfortunate disposi- 
tion of Diirer’s wife, and the question is 
whether we are to believe Pirkheimer or not. 
Prof. Thausing, who has long been known as 





the champion of Agnes Frey, considers that | 


this letter, which was not written until two 
years after Diirer’s death, was composed in a 
fit of rage and spite against the virtuous 
Agnes, whom Pirkheimer admits to have been 
“an honourable, pious, and very God-fearing 
woman,” because she had sold some very fine 
stags’ antlers belonging to Diirer that he 
wished to have. Pirkheimer was an en- 
thusiastic collector of such objects, as was 
Diirer also; and he hints that Agnes, who 
evidently had no great affection for her hus- 
band’s learned friend, merely sold them in 
order to annoy him, which is quite possible. 
But it is difficult to believe that any gentle- 
man, even in a fit of the gout, would allow 
his temper so far to get the better of him as 
to cause him to invent all these fearful 
calumnies against an innocent woman merely 
to gratify his feelings of spite. The dis- 
tinguished councillor, reformer, and humanist 
was not, it is true, of very exemplary conduct. 
The present writer has indeed characterised 
him elsewhere as “an immoral old pedant,”’ 
but it need not therefore be assumed that he 
was an inventor of malicious lies, as we must 
do if we accept Prof. Thausing’s view of the 
matter. It may be possible that his irritated 
feelings led him to exaggerate the worries 
from which his friend suffered; but unfor- 
tunately a nagging tongue in a woman is not 
so rare an attribute that we need go out of 
the way to frame hypotheses to disprove it, 
especially when certified by what in any other 
case would be received as credible evidence. 

In his seventh chapter, entitled “The 
Painter’s Workshop, Assistants and Falsifiers.” 
Prof. Thausing gives an excellent account of 
Diirer’s mode of working, the commissions he 
received, and the paintings he executed with 
the help of apprentices and assistants. He 
does not consider that any of the paintings 
ascribed to Diirer’s early period, such as the 
triptych at Dresden, the Holzschuher altar- 
piece, the Baumgartner altar-piece, &c., can 
be affirmed to have been painted by Diirer’s 
own hand, but they proceeded from his work- 
shop, and were painted under his direction, in 
the same way that he himself had formerly 
painted under Wolgemut. The production of 
painted altar-pieces seems indeed to have been 
looked upon both by patron and artist more 
as a manufacture than anything else at this 
time, and it was only at a later date that 
Diirer really can be said to have painted his 
pictures with his own hand. Perhaps it was 
the example of the Italian masters that led 
him so to do, though the first work Prof. 
Thausing reckons as having been executed 
entirely by himself is ‘‘ The Adoration of the 
Magi”’ in the Uffizi at Florence, painted in 
1504, before the journey to Venice. So also 
in the chapter called ** The Artist and the 
Man” much information is given of a kind 
to interest general readers, who, it is to be 
feared, will be inclined to skip the con- 
troversial chapters that have most charm for 
the Diirer student. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Thausing 
has not given in his work the letters and 
journal of Diirer which he translated into 
modern German in 1872; but, with the ex- 
ception of this omission, his history of Diirer 
and his works leaves Jittle to be desired in its 
clear and exhaustive treatment of the subject. 

Mary M. Hearon. 
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THE PARIS MUSEUM OF MEDIAEVAL 
SCULPTORE. 


THE museum of casts from French mediaeval 
sculpture (Musée de Sculpture comparée), so 
long the dream of antiquaries, has at length 
begun to take its place as an accomplished 
fact. The incessant labours of Viollet-le-Duc, 
seconded by Government support tendered with 
no niggardly hand, through the instrumentality 
of the Commission des Monuments historiques, 
are now producing visible effect; and one of the 
vacant wings of the Trocadéro building is 
being gradually but steadily filled with a col- 
lection destined to take its place as one of the 
most important in France. At present only 
about half the wing is occupied, and scarcely 
half the casts already prepared are placed in 
their destined positions. It is impossible, 
therefore, to attempt a detailed description of 
the museum, hampered, moreover, as_ the 
visitor is by the lack of a catalogue, and by 
the fact that only a small proportion of the 
objects have their names attached. 

The name ‘‘ Musée de Sculpture comparée” 
is certainly not yet, and probably never will 
be, justified. The object of the collection is to 
give the student an opportunity of satisfying 
himself that in the Middle Ages there did 
actually exist a school of sculpture in France 
of the very first order, worthy to take its stand 
among the great art-schools of the world. 
That object will be best attained by making the 
collection itself as complete as possible, and not 
by wasting space and money on casts of the few 
pieces of toreign sculpture—Egyptian, Greek, 
Italian, and German—for which alone room can 
be found. The space at the disposal of the com- 
mission is large enough if they will confine 
themselves within due limits ; but, if they are 
led away to attempt any such thing as the 
name they have chosen seems to imply, they 
will end in getting together a collection repre- 
sentative of nothing except the whims of 
amateurs. There are some dozen Egyptian 
casts and some half-dozen Greek—a few 
Aeginetan marbles, and so forth—a few German 
tombs, and a few pieces of Tuscan work, but 
these are of little use; they are not enough for 
comparison, and they destroy the feeling of 
harmony which might be one of the pleasantest 
effects of a collection of works from the various 
periods of a single great school. 

In the Trocadéro the student of art has at 
last got the chance of which many have long 
been desirous. He can follow up the growth 
of a most important school of sculpture from its 
rise as the rude decoration of masonry at the 
end of the eleventh century to its culmina- 
tion as a really fine art in the first half of the 
thirteenth. In due time he will likewise be 
able to trace the excesses into which it fell in 
the fifteenth century, and the extravagances 
which gradually destroyed it as the Renaissance 
proceeded and other arts arose to take its 
place. 

The first and most completely furnished 
of the rooms at present open contains an 
excellently chosen series of representative 
works of the end of the eleventh and of the 
twelfth centuries. There are also a few Gallo- 
Roman tombstones and pieces of ornament— 
the ruder works of a vigorous school whose 
roots had struck deep and were destined in 
time to grow again. Of these, however, there 
are not enough to do the student much good, 
and we must for the present pass them by along 
with the other things Egyptian and Greek. 

The earliest work that attracts attention is a 
very remarkable doorway from Clermont (Puy- 
de-Dime)—Notre Dame du Port—dating from 
the end of the eleventh century. On each side 
of the door is a full-length figure patched 
into the wall in very high relief—Isaiah on the 
left, John Baptist on the jright. Over the 
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door, and broader than it, is a bas-relief in the 
form of a pediment cut into the masonry; it 
peats representations of the Adoration of the 

i, the Presentation, and the Baptism. Above 
this pediment is the figure of Christ seated on a 
throne supported by gryphons and with a seraph 
on either hand. A dripstone in the form of 
ground arch shuts all this in above. In the 
spandrils above the dripstone are two oblong 
carved stones patched into the wall, the one 
pearing the Annunciation and the other the 
Nativity. Throughout, the style of the sculp- 
ture manifests strong Gallo-Roman traditions, 
and seems to be completely free from Byzan- 
tine or Arab influence. The attitudes are 
natural, the drapery is well massed and deeply 
incised ; unfortunately, there has been a general 
disappearance of heads all round. No attempt 
at finish of detail has been made; the work is 
swiftly shaped by the chisel, and not gone over 
again. Why, when Gallo-Roman traditions 
were still so strong, did they produce so little 

ent visible effect ? 

The real commencement of the Gothic school 
of sculpture must be dated, as Viollet-le-Duc 
pointed out, from the time when Eastern 
influence began to prevail, returning with the 
Crusaders from the lands of their pilgrimage. 
Western eyes became habituated in travel to 
Eastern forms, and Eastern artificers found a 
new field open to them in the barbarous 
countries of the West. The first school to 
arise at once notable and distinct makes itself 
known by the adornments of various buildings 
erected by or for the use of the Cluny monks. 
The museum possesses a worthy example of 
their work in an excellent cast of the tympanum 
of the south porch of St-Pierre, Moissac (Tarn- 
et-Garonne), dating from the commencement of 
the twelfth century. It contains, in bold relief, 
afigure of Christ surrounded by the symbols 
of the four evangelists and the four-and-twenty 
elders, the whole being contained within a 
ribbon ornament of purely Eastern character, 
and the lintel below being carved with a row of 
splendid medallions of decorative work, each 
slightly different from its neighbours. The 
carving of details is bold, every line that is cut 
iscut strongly, every bit of work tells. The 
arrangement is weak, the figures being crowded 
by main force into their places ; but the decora- 
tive effect of the whole is excellent. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the medallions on the 
lintel. The hand that shaped the eight leaves 
in each (based on the acanthus) and fashioned 
the boss from which they radiate could have 
done much harder things. There is no sign of 
weariness, no lack of thought. No two leaves 
are the same, no two bosses are alike; from 
point to point the hand has been guided by a 
mind and not a plaster model. I know of no 
more perfect piece of reserved ornamentation 
in stone than this; I can conceive of nothing 
finer, nothing better suited for place and pur- 
pose. There is no particle of space wasted, 
and yet the whole looks light and easy. There 
is no barbarity of over-magnificence, no mo- 
notony of repetition, no poverty of invention. 
Light and shade play softly over the surface 
with constant variety of intensity and form. 

Of equal importance, though an example of 
avery different style of work, is the well-known 
portal of Vezelay—the satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of whose sculptures has as yet baffled every 
attempt. A noble cast of the whole doorway 
and recessing occupies the end of the first 
room. The tympanum contains a figure of 
Christ surrounded by the twelve apostles, and 
Tound it are eight compartments of sculpture ; 
on the lintel is apparently a procession of people 
bringing their rents in kind to the convent—so 
suggests Viollet-le-Duc. The recessing is in 
two degrees, the voussures of the inner of 
which bear twenty-nine medallions, containing 
the signs of the zodiac and so forth. A figure 





of John Baptist divides the two entrances. 
The sculptor apparently did not care to make 
his door an intellectual whole, but he would 
have it an ornamental whole, and the decora- 
tive effect of the carvings cannot well be sur- 
passed. The workmanship is very different 
from that at Moissac, but links itself in style 
with that of the tympanum of the central porch 
at Autun (Sadne-et-Loire), a cast of which 
faces it. The two are separated by a period of 
some third of a century, and a considerable 
increase of power is observable in the interval— 
the Autun relief being exceedingly feeble in 
design. The most conspicuous trick, of which 
both give examples, is in the manner of dealing 
with drapery, the skirts of it being usually 
jerked up at the hem, and the folds being as 
fine and numerous as in the gold-outlined robes 
of a Byzantine miniature. The figures are in 
both exaggerated, and their height is solely 
determined by their relative importance. 

We must be content with simply mentioning 
a pillar from Arles, part of the tympanum over 
the north door of Cahors Cathedral, a very re- 
markable tympanum from Donzy, and a small, 
but exceedingly rich, portal from La Charité- 
sur-Loire—all of the twelfth century. 

Of later twelfth-century work the best-known 
and, in some respects, the most important ex- 
amples are taken from Chartres. Place has 
been found for the tympanum and two full- 
length portions of the pillared recessing of the 
central west portal, as well as for some ) fal or 
more small sculptures from the vousswres and 
elsewhere—and this not counting the specimens 
of work of the following century. 

It is necessary to take exception in this place 
to one unfortunate feature of the arrangement 
at present adopted. The sculptures above men- 
tioned are all grouped along one wall of the 
firs; room; but, in order fully to understand 
their meaning as parts of a whole system of 
decoration, the visitor is forced to compare them 
with photographs of the whole porch. These 
photographs he has to search for among a mass 
of others—an excellent collection so far as they 
go—brought together in a little recess beyond 
the second room. He is consequently obliged 
to perambulate to and fro for perhaps an hour 
before he succeeds in fully identifying each of 
the casts upon the photographs, thereby running 
the risk of being taken up as a madman or turned 
out as a nuisance. The authorities ought at 
once to arrange the photographs of twelfth- 
century work in the centre of the twelfth- 
century room—the value of their collection 
would be thereby doubled. 

The most important of the Chartres casts are 
those of the ‘portal columns and statues. The 
latter are of various heights, some surmounted 
by canopies and some not, but all remarkably 
slim. Statues occupying this position, it must 
be remembered, were originally carved, or at 
least supposed to be carved, out of the masonry 
of the recessed doorway; the angles of the 
recessing were first rounded off into pillars, 
and the pillars were gradually changed into 
statues. Of the progress of this latter change 
the Chartres figures are examples. They are 
half column, half statue. Till a very much 
later period columns are always placed above 
the heads of statues in this position (¢.g., at 
Reims and Amiens), and it is not till we come 
to the completely developed architecture of the 
central work of Gothic art—the left portal of 
Notre Dame at Paris—that we find the statues 
completely independent. 

The Chartres figures remain subordinate to 
the structural ends of the stones out of which 
they are hewn, but in themselves they are much 
better than anything that had previously been 
done. The groups in the little capitals above 
them begin to be something more than decora- 
tive—that of the burial of Christ being a really 
fine work of art; the mere introduction of these 





groups manifests the tendency from decoration 
to history-telling. We may call this the ex- 
piring triumph of the twelfth-century decora- 
tive school of sculpture. Ornament is lavished 
with astounding profuseness; undercutting is 
the rule. Columns and mouldings are incrusted 
with a perfect network of carving; toil has 
been bestowed on well-nigh every inch. 

Angels and elders and a multitude of other 
figures occupy the voussures. Their attitudes 
are usually somowhat stiff, and their figures 
slender; the type of face is flat, the heads 
being large but not deep. The draperies fall 
very straight in a considerable number of 
small and, as it were, engraved folds; there is 
comparatively little massing of drapery. The 
line that forms the hem of a garment is treated 
with most care, and is usually of a zig-zag 
form. The bosom drapery is employed because 
it gives opportunity for the introduction of a 
large number of similar curves of the catenary 
type. There is, of course, very little expression 
in the faces—some wear a gentle smile, others 
a vacant stare. Yet the little “ Visitation” 
shows that the sculptor was not wanting in 
feeling and the desire to manifest it—the way 
Elizabeth embraces Mary and clasps her hand 
and they put their two heads together is very 
pretty. 

The figure of Christ in the tympanum is a 
great advance. It has no unnatural slimness, 
and the face is dignified andcalm. The drapery 
is divided into large masses, and then engraved 
with folds ; but it is stiff, and there is no figure 
beneath it. The hair, especially that of the 
moustache and beard, is good—indeed, Chartres 
hair is, as a rule, excellent. 

Figures of a king and queen, originally at 
Corbeil, but now moved to St-Denis, may be 
advantageously compared with the pillar figures 
at Chartres, and it is now for the first time 
possible to do so. They are wrought in a 
similar, but somewhat more perfected, style ; 
details of surfacs are brought to a much 
higher degree of finish. By the nature of the 
case both figures are slim, and the drapery has 
to fall in vertical folds; nevertheless, it is far 
and away the best drapery of its date. The 
way in which the king’s arm and hand are 
indicated through the cloak that covers them 
is really masterly, and has none of the 
vulgarity of later tours de force of the kind; 
from the hand the cloak falls in a vertical mass, 
furrowed by vertical folds, and ending, not in a 
hard zig-zag, but in a freer line. The different 
textures of the various richly embroidered 
garments of the queen are excellently rendered. 

From the ancient church of St-Remy at 
Reims comes a niche of twelfth-century work- 
manship especially valuable as marking the 
transition to the perfect style of thirteenth- 
century work. A figure of the Virgin and 
Child is carved against the wall within the 
nicho ; but the most remarkable figures are the 
little angels in the vousswres. On the key- 
stone are two more raising a soul in a cloth to 
heaven ; these alone have preserved their heads, 
which are rather too large in proportion to their 
bodies. The carving of these angels is far in 
advance of any other twelfth-century work 
known to me. The fluttering skirts of their 
garments recal at once those of the inhabitants 
of Fra Angelico’s Paradise. The folds are 
simple, light, and sufficient ; there is no trace of 
— about them; their success is com- 
plete. 

Thus far nothing has been said of sculpture 
from that magnificent museum, the exterior 
of Notre Dame at Paris. It was not, however, 
necessary to form a collection of casts in the 
Trocadéro to enable students in Paris to study 
that; and, though there is no finer Gothic 
sculpture to be found in Europe, our objection 
is, not that we have too few specimens of it, 


but rather that we have too many. All over 
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France, in remote places, there are important 
pieces of work that must escape the notice even 
of the most patient traveller, and it would be 
much better to spend money upon casts of these 
than upon casts of objects already within easy 
reach and well known to all. However, no one 
will object to the possibility being placed within 
his reach of closely examining his old friends. 

Commencing from the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, it is possible to follow the 
development of the Ile de France school on 
Notre Dame alone down to the end of the 
thirteenth century. The portal of St. Anne 
links itself with the twelfth-century work at 
Chartres ; then follows the great central portal 
with its Last Judgment, unfortunately much 
restored, and its wealth of other sculpture; and 
then the culminating work of the period, the 
beautiful portal of Our Lady. Later than these 
are the various bas-reliefs of the north side 
and the very rich portal of St. Stephen on the 
south. Of all these works the new museum 
contains representative casts, the best being 
that of the tympanum of the portal of Our Lady. 

Similar series of works decorate the exteriors 
of the cathedrals at Amiens and Reims, and of 
these, likewise, representative portions are 
reproduced. It is impossible, however, in a 
brief notice like the present, to attempt a sketch 
of the schools of sculpture of the culmi- 
nating epoch, and without that no remarks of 
any value can be made on the part of the 
Trocadéro collection which illustrates them. 
Moreover, the thirteenth-century casts are not 
yet completely arranged. Suffice it to say that 
sufficient materials will, in a short time, be 
brought together to render possible a thorough 
investigation into the characteristics and 
developments of all the leading schools of 
French mediaeval sculpture, and the archi- 
tectural student may rest assured that there is 
a rich treat in store for him. 

One question in conclusion. At the other end 
of Paris, in the Hotel de Cluny, there are a 
considerable number of very valuable pieces of 
sculpture and ornament of the Gothic schools. 
Among them is the beautiful altar-piece from 
8t-Germer, which, with its fellows, is almost 
lost among tapestries, old furniture, and simi- 
lar unfitting companions. Worse than this, 
there are in the gardens, exposed to the 
weather, several very fine works. Why should 
not these be given over bodily to the new 
museum, where they would be of real value ? 
Cluny is crowded toa painful extent; the space 
thus acquired would be a real gain, the 
sculptures would be seen, and everyone would 
benefit. But red-tape is as strong on the other 
side of the Channel as it is here, and there is 
probably little hope of so natural an arrange- 
ment ever taking place. W. M. Conway. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that the next exhibition of 
the Grosvenor Gallery will be devoted entirely 
to the works of Mr. Alma Tadema, with the 
exception of a few paintings by the late Cecil 
Lawson. 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce for imme- 
diate publication several important art books. 
Among these are a new work in two volumes 
folio by Mr. G, A. Audsley, entitled Ornamental 
Arts of Japan, which will be illustrated with 
ninety plates, mostly in colours and gold; a 
translation of M. Charles Yriarte’s Florence by 
C. B. Pitman, with 500 engravings; a transla- 
tion of M. Auguste Challemel’s History of 
Fashion in France; or, the Dress of Women 
from the Gallo-Roman Period to the Present 
Day, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie, 
with twenty-one coloured plates alter drawings 
by M. F. Six, and tail-pieces by Mr. Scott; and 
also a reprint of Sir Roger de Coverley, with 125 











designs by Mr. 0. O. Murray, engraved by Mr. 
J. D. Cooper, and an etched frontispiece. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, the suc- 
cessors of the Newberys, have recently dis- 
covered that they are the fortunate possessors 
of nearly the whola of the actual wood-blocks 
drawn and engraved for 7'he Looking -Glass for 
the Mind by Bewick. They hope to be able 
shortly to complete the set, and they propose to 
issue a reprint of the edition of 1792, printing 
the illustrations from the actual wood-blocks. 
The following is the full title of this quaint and 
almost forgotten volume :—“ The Looking-Glass 
for the Mind: an Intellectual Mirror; being 
an Elegant Collection of the most Delightful 
Stories and Interesting Tales, chiefly Translated 
from that much admired Work ‘L’Ami des 
Knfans.’” The reprint will be prefaced with a 
brief introduction by Mr. Charles Welsh. 


AN interesting exhibition of amateur art work 
was opened at Lancaster on Monday last. The 
undertaking owes its origin to a lady; and 
we observe that the work of lady artists is 
numerously represented in the Catalogue. Alto. 
gether, there are nearly four hundred water- 
colour drawings and thirty-four oil paintings. 
Under the circumstances we should have 
expected more paintings on china and em- 
broidery. Lancaster is an historic town, but 
its population is not large. It deserves high 
praise for having set an example that may well 
be followed elsewhere. The exhibition will be 
open during the whole of September, at cheap 
rates of admission on certain evenings and some 
other times. Any profits will be added to the 
Lancaster contribution to the proposed Royal 
College of Music. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Society for Pre- 
serving the Memorials of the Dead was held 
on Tuesday, August 22. It was unanimously 
decided to hold a meeting of the society at 
Derby during the sitting of the Church Con- 
gress. Most satisfactory progress was reported 
in the enrolment of members, and the prospects 
of the society are most cheering. Several 
applications for assistance were entertained, and 
already the influence of the society has been 
used to good purpose. The secretary, Mr. W. 
Vincent, Belle Vue Rise, Norwich, will be happy 
to give further information. 


THE New York Nation for August 17 contains 
a letter from Mr. P. G. Hamerton, defending at 
length his thaory of “truth in art,” which had 
been criticised in a review of his Graphic Arts. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed at Urbino, 
under the patronage of the King of Italy, to 
celebrate the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Rafael. It is proposed to erect a statue 
of the ‘‘ prince of painters” in Oarrara marble, 
upon a pedestal bearing bas- reliefs illustrative 
of his art. A public competition is invited, and 
the models sent in will be exhibited together for 
twenty days, beginning with March 28, 1883, 
the birthday of Rafael. 

LT’ Art has made anothor gift to the Louvre 
in the shape of a portrait by Allan Ramsay 
of Queen Charlotte, the wife of George ILI. 
The Louvre does not possess many pictures by 
English artists, but is now desirous of obtaining 
them, so that this portrait by our popular 
Scotch master will be a valuable acquisition. 
L’ Art has also given tothe Louvre six drawings 
by some unknown miniaturist of the French 
school. 


Axovut three years ago, Mr. Charles B. Curtis 
printed at New York a Cutologue raisonné of the 
works of Velasquez and Murillo, with a list of 
engravings after them, and historical and critical 
notes. We understand that the book will shortly 
y published in London by Messrs. Sampson 

ow. 





Tue French sculptor M. Bertholdi has been 
promoted to the rank of officer in the Legion of 
Honour, on the occasion of the unveiling of his 
statue of Rouget del’Isle. 





MUSIC. 
THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 
I. 
Birmingham: Aug. 30, 1882. 

For the last half-century, the Birmingham 
Festivals have held a very prominent, if not 
the foremost, place among the musical institu- 
tions of this country. Important services have 
been rendered both to charity and to art by 
these gatherings; the sum of £111,862 has 
been paid over to the Birmingham Hospital 
since the foundation of the Festivals, and many 
secular and sacred choral works by eminent 
English and foreign composers have been 
specially written for, and produced at, Birming- 
ham. The* Festival which commenced last 
Tuesday at the Town Hall, if we may judge 
from the rehearsals and the first two days, bids 
fair to be very successful—at any rate, so far as 
regards singing and playing. The band, 142 in 
number, is excellent. There are 108 strings: 
M. Sainton is principal first violin, and M. 
Lasserre leader of the violoncellos ; the wood- 
wind, including the best London players, is, as 
usual, doubled. Mr. Stimpson is the organist. 
It was feared at one time that Sir Michael Costa 
would not be able to occupy his accustomed 
post ; those fears have, however, proved ground. 
less, and the veteran composer has now for 
the twelfth time wielded the baton here with 
his well-known skill and judgment. 

The customary performance of the “ Elijah” 
(Tuesday morning) attracted a very large 
audience, though not so large as at the previous 
Festival. The rendering of the oratorio was 
worthy both of the work and of the composer. 
‘‘ Elijah” is, as it were, the special property of 
Birmingham. There are many in this town, and 
some also in the band, who remember the 
memorable Festival of 1846; and everyone 
here is naturally anxious that Mendels- 
sohn’s masterpiece should be given in as 
perfect a manner as possible. Perfection 
is, however, well-nigh impossible; there 
were moments of unsteadiness in the choir, 
Mdme. Patey was once or twice sharp, 
and Mr. Santley was not in good voice. But, 
notwithstanding these slight flaws, the per- 
formance was exceedingly fine. The principal 
vocalists were Mdme. Albani and Miss Anna 
Williams, Mdme. Patey and Mdme. Trebelli, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, who all sang in a 
manner deserving of the highest praise. Mr. 
Santley, in spite of the condition of his voice, 
gave an unusually fervid rendering of the 
“ Prophet” music. The singing of the National 
Anthem before the performance gave one a taste 
of the capabilities of the choir; and throughout 
the ‘‘ Elijah” choruses there were many proofs 
that the labours of Mr. Stockley, the chorus- 
master, have not been in vain. ‘The quality of 
the voices is excellent, and the choir sing with 
much power and also with very great refine- 
ment. Particularly would we mention the 
“Baal”? choruses in the first part, and “He 
watcheth over Israel” and “Behold! God the 
Lord” in the second. The work was given 
without encores, the president of the Festival 
wisely declining to make use of the power vested 
in him, 

_In the evening was heard Sir Julius Bene- 
dict’s new cantata, ‘‘Graziella,” originally 
intended for the Norwich Festival of last year, 
but not finished in time. It is a dramatic 
cantata in three scenes ; the words are written by 
Mr. Henry Hersee. The plot is uninteresting, 





and the libretto is not calculated to inspire a 
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composer. Sir Julius Benedict has, however, 
produced a great deal of tuneful music and 
pleasing and effective part-writing. It is a pity 
that both in the music and orchestration he has 
at times yielded somewhat too freely to popular 
taste. The work was conducted by the veteran 
composer himself, who was greeted with enthusi- 
astic a The vocalists were Mdme. Marie 
Roze, Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd, King, 
and Campion. The second part of the concert 
was miscellaneous, including Mr. F. Cowen’s 
suite de ballet ‘The Language of the Flowers,” 
the ‘“‘Eli” march, and Berlioz’ overture to 
“ Benvenuto Cellini.” 

This morning (Wednesday) every part of the 
hall was filled. ‘The ‘‘ Redemption” was to be 
performed. M. Gounod is known all over the 
world as the author of ‘‘ Faust.” He has now 
given us a new composition called a sacred tri- 
logy, and he has himself described it as ‘‘ the 
work of my life.” It is evidently the work by 
which he would like to be remembered; but 
composers are not always the best judges, and, 
whatever may be its success, we do not think 
that it will ever eclipse that of ‘‘ Faust.” The 
subjects, however, are so totally different that 
one would scarcely think of comparing the one 
with the other; yet the same hand is visible in 
both works. The sacred trilogy, dedicated 
to the Queen, is not, as described on the 
Festival programme, an oratorio, but rather a 
sacred service suitable for a cathedral; and we 
believe that sections of it will often be thus 
given. The continual employment of ‘‘ mono- 
tone”’ recitative is somewhat heavy and tedious 
in performance as an oratorio, but as part of a 
service would be effective and also appropriate. 

In the Prologue we have first an instrumental 
introduction descriptive of Chaos. The Narra- 
tor then describes the creation, temptation, and 
fall of man; he explains the necessity of a 
divine mediator, and tells of the promised 
Saviour. A flowing and graceful melody 
“typical of the Redeemer” is heard three times 
during this Prologue, and is introduced not 
only here, but in other portions of the work. 
The first section of the first part is entitled 
“Qalvary.” First comes a narration of the 
condemnation and sentence of Jesus, and his 
answer. The going up to Calvary is divided 
into movements linked together so as to 
form a single musical series. An instrumental 
march represents the brutality of the pagan 
force dragging Jesus to execution. The author, 
in a note prefixed to the vocal score, has 
informed us that this march was already written 
in 1867, the year when he first thought of 
writing a work on the Redemption. As a march 
it is not unattractive, but appears to us far too 
orderly and graceful for the tragic scene which 
it is intended to depict. The ‘‘ Lamentation,” 
for female voices, which follows, and which is 
borrowed from a hymn of the Catholic liturgy, 
is rendered most effective by the wailing tones 
of the orchestra. The lamentations of the Holy 
Women, which are heard after the march has 
been repeated, are tender and plaintive. The 
words of Jesus to the women, “‘ Ye daughters of 
Israel,” are quite in M. Gounod’s own manner. 
The Catholic hymn is now taken up fortissimo 
and in unison by the whole choir, the strains of 
the march being heard at the same time from the 
orchestra. The combination is very ingenious 
andtelling. It isintended, the composer informs 
us, to signify ‘‘ the duration of both persecution 
and compassion throughout the world.” We 

have in the ‘‘ Crucifixion” section some fine 
music. The opening passage, depicting, doubt- 
less, the driving of the nails into the hands and 
feet,is striking. The chorus of the Priests mocking 
is bold and characteristic. In the third section, 

“Mary at the Foot of the Cross,” there is a quar- 

tett and chorus, ‘‘ Beside the Cross remaining,” 

which we think one of the best numbers of the 
whole work. In the “ Mystic Lamentation” 


at the close, the solo voice is accompanied by 
the liturgical chant of the ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 
In the scene of “The Two Thieves” we again 
hear the typical melody at the mention of Para- 
dise. The ‘* Darkness” and the “ Earthquake ” 
scenes are not in any way remarkable. The 
second part of the work, entitled ‘“‘ The Resur- 
rection and the Ascension,” contains the scene of 
‘The Holy Women at the Sepulchre,” much of 
the music of which is very graceful. In the 
next number occurs an effective use of the 
leading theme. It is most appropriately intro- 
duced as the women are singing of their 
risen Lord. The concluding number of this 
section is a broad and vigorous chorus. The 
end of the voice parts is, however, disappointing. 
With the exception of a short /fugato at the end 
of the work, M. Gounod seems to have avoided 
everything in the shape of contrapuntal develop- 
ment; and, indeed, some of the choruses are 
scarcely worthy of the name. The third part 
of the work, ‘‘ The Pentecost,’ is to our mind 
the weakest. The solo quartett, “‘ He has said 
to all the unhappy,” is pleasing; but there are 
some very strong reminiscences of Mendelssohn 
in one or two of the numbers, and the last 
chorus, in spite of its vigour, is long and tedious. 
The fugato already mentioned and the final coda 
are not very interesting. 

The “‘ Redemption ” is the work of a great 
composer, but we do not think it a thoroughly 
inspired work. Much of the music is solemn 
and exceedingly effective, but, on the other 
hand, a great deal of it seems heavy and lacking 
in character. There is, too, a strange and un- 
comfortable mixture of styles. Some of it is 
very plain and diatonic; in other places it is 
strained and terribly chromatic. The Trilogy will 
scarcely be a popular work, but many portions 
of it will doubtless be often sung in detached 
form. The orchestration throughout, as would 
naturally be expected of the composer, is very 
effective. 

The performance, under the able conductor- 
ship of the composer, was magnificent, and the 
hearty and prolonged applause at the close was 
evidently intended not only for the work, 
but also for the performers and for M. Gounod 
himself. The solo vocalists were Mdme. 
Albani, Mdme. Marie Roze, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. 
Santley, and Sig. Foli, They all exerted 
themselves to the utmost to secure a good 
rendering of the work. With the exception of 
the last chorus, the singing of the choir was 
splendid. 

The ‘ Redemption” is to be repeated on 
Friday evening, and every seat in the hall is 
already sold. 

This evening a miscellaneous concert was 
given. The first part was devoted to ‘“‘ The 
Holy City,” a sacred cantata by Mr. A. R. Gaul. 
The hall was crowded in every part, and the 
work was most enthusiastically received. Mr. 
Gaul has shown that he can write according to 
rule; and there are, moreover, some numbers 
which prove that he can do even something 
more. ‘here is certainly a lack of inspiration 
in the work, but a great deal of good and skil- 
ful writing. Two of the movements were 
encored. The vocalists were Miss A. Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Trebelli, Miss Harris, 
and Messrs. Maas and King. The work was 
conducted by Mr. Stockley. The second part 
of the programme commenced with Mr. C. V 
Stanford’s orchestral serenade in G major, con- 
ducted by the composer. The work includes 
six movements, all of them cleverly written. 
The best are the first, an allegro developed at 

some length, and a very charming allegretto in 
E flat. The scherzo (No. 2) is very Beethoven- 
ish, and the intermezzo (No. 4) very Schu- 
mannish. The latter movement was encored. 
The whole work was most favourably received. 
J. 8. SHEDLOcK, 
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GENTLEMAN, intimately acquainted 
with English Literature, and accustomed to English Composition, 
desires an ENGAGEMENT as CRITIC on the Staff of a Literary Journal or 
Periodical, on moderate terms. Will be happy to furnish a criticism, by 
way of specimen (in the first instance), free of charge, on any literary work 
which may be assigned to him.—Address TOBIN, care of Messrs. C. 
Mitchell & Co,, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C, 


[To LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 


other SOCIETIES.—W. CLARKE ROBINSON, M.A., Ph.D., B.Sc. 
(Lecturer and Examinerin Modern Li an 








ges in the Univer- 
sity), Durham, is prepared again to enter into ENGAGEMENTS for tho fol- 
lowing LECTURES :— 


1, ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. With Mlustrations, 

2, BEOWULF, With Extracts and Translations. 

3. GODS and HEROES of the NORTHERN MYTHOLOGY, 
4. ARTHUR, and the INSTITUTION of the ROUND TABLE. 
5. THE SONG of ROLAND. 

6, THE NIBELUNGEN LIED. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 273. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER. 
With Illustrations by GkorGe DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 


DAMOCLES. By the Author of “For Percival.” (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XIV.—Of the New World, Chap. XV,—A Midnight Picture. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of a VISITING CARD, 

A NIGHT in the RED SBA, 

THE PALACE of URBINO. 

THE LITERARY RESTORATION, 1799—183). 

MOSLEM PIRATES in the MEDITERRANEAN. 

MOORS and FORESTS of the NORTH, 

GREAT MEN’S RELATIVES, 

NO NEW THING. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XIL.—Philip oxom- 
plifies a Theory. Chap, XI[1.—Mr, Brune gets his Harvest in. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For SEPTEMBER, 1882. Price 2s, 6d. 
TO VIRGIL. By ALFrEeD TENNYSON, Poct Laureate, 


THE EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION: a Personal Narrative. By WiL¥RibD 
SCAWEN BLUNT. 


PARISIAN NEWSPAPERS. By Mons, Joseru REINACH. 

COUNT CAVOUR on IRELAND. By PHILIP H. BaGENAL. 

EXPLORATION in GREECE, By A. 8. MURRAY. 

NATURAL RELIGION, By G, A. Simoox, 

THE LAWS of WAR (concluded), By Mons. EMILE DE LAVELEYF. 

MERTON COLLEGE before the REFORMATION, By the Hon, Grorop 
G, BRoDRICK, Warden of Merton College. 

THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT in RUSSIA. By Madame Novikorr, 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, By CHARLES MILNES GASKELL. 

PARLIAMENTARY OATHS, By his Eminence the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP 
OF WESTMINSTER. 


London: KeGaN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 








Small crown 8vo, pp. 368, 3s, 6d, 
THE 
HISTORICAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Dr. MORRISON, M.A,, F.R.G.S. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED, 





“In conception and plan we conceive this to be the very best téxt-bools 
of geography extant.”—School and University Magazine. 
“ No better book could be put into the hands of young persons.” 
Edinburgh Courant. 
ling the volume.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
“This is a volume of intrinsically valuable and llently hod ised 
matter, written in a style at once clear, simple, and attractive, which 
should render geography in future an cnjoying as well as a profitublo 
study.”—Ailmarnock Standard, 
** Its information is exhaustive without being tedious. 


“* We have every confid in rec. 











The Introductory 
Chapter, containing mathematical and physical geography, the general 
geography of the world, and especially of Europe, is itself a compendiunt 
well worth studying.” —E sucational News, 

“ This book is a decided advance beyond the dry compendium of names 
and mere skeleton statem: which ch ise many geographical text- 
books. It is high time that many of these gave way for such thoughtful 
and well-written manuals.”—Practical Teacher. 

*,* Specimen copies will be sent to Principals on receipt of ts. 9d, in 
stamps, by the AUTHOR, 39, Fotintayne-road, Stoke Newington, London. 








London : SIMI’KIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. This day is published. 


THE REVOLT OF MAN. 
By WALTER BESANT, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“It is a happy idea well worked out, and must rank amongst tho best 
literary confections of its kind,”—A thenaeum, 





HARRY ERSKINE, 


THE HON. HENRY ERSKINE, 


LORD ADVOCATE for SCOTLAND. 


With Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk and of his Time. Complled from 
Family Papers and other Sources of Information. 


By Licut.-Colonel ALEX. FERGUSSON, 
Late of the Staff of Her Majesty’s Indian Army. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Large 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


EpinpurGH anp Loypow: WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


Published this day, 1 vol., royal 8vo, price 12s. 6d., in half-Roxburgh. 


OTES on DIGNITIES in the PEERAGE 


of SCOTLAND which are DORMANT, or which have been FOR- 
FEITED. By WILLIAM OXENHAM HEWLETT, Esq., F.S.A., Solicitor, 
London: WILvY & Sons, Law Booksellers and Publishers, Lincoln’s- 





inn-archway, W.C, 
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THE ACADEMY. 


(Serr. 2, 1889.—No. 549. 








QCHORNE COLLEGE.—Warden: Rev. 


S. B. JAMES, D.D., Trin. Coll., Dub,; Head-Master: J. JULIAN 
James, Esq., M.A., Sid. ‘suas. Coll., Camb. ; Chaplain: Rev. EDWARD 
SMITH, M.A., Qu. Coll., Oxon, ; Second Master: G. H. DAVEY, Esq., M.A., 
Gouv. and Caius Coll., ‘Camb. ’ With gro Under-Masters and Masters 
for Modern Lunguages, Drawing, Drill, &c., &c. 

The very moderate charges at this School "of 100 Boys (Gentlemen's Sons) 
are Thirty Guineas per Annum, more or less according to age, with very 
small definite extras, and an Entrance Fee of Five Guineas. The — 
tion, diet, sports, air, &c., are, on parental i . an iste 
and the religious training is based on the Scriptural and Prayer-book prin- 
ciples of the Church, irrespectively of party.—For reference, &c., address 
Rev. Dr. JAMES, Northmarston Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


AUTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble Collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine examples of MODERN ART, 


MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 


ISSUE of 397 AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this 
Celebrated Gallery. Catalogue on application. 


7 ? 
TURNER S ETCHINGS 
For the “ LIBER STUDIORUM,” 
Twenty-five of these Celebrated Etchings, in Autotype Facsimile, are now 
ready, Hulf-a-Crown each ; or the Set can be obtuined, elegantly bound in 
cloth, at Three Guineas, 


WALKER’S CABINET of OLD FANS. Fifty-two Illustrations. A few 
Copies left. Oue Guinea each. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of BOOK [LLUSTRATIONS 
of special pnotographic excelience and wide application. 

To adorn at little cost the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces, 
visit tho AUTOTYPE FINE-An? GALLERY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


ana DON. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM 


J. M. W. TURN ER, R.A. 

Reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotyne Process, and accompanied with 
Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A, Publishing 
in Three Volumes, each containing Twenty-four Llustra.ious, price Four 
Guiueas per Volume, Volume the First now ready. 

Detached Plates of this Edition of the * Liber,” with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s, 6 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
36, Piccadilly, W., and 136, Strand, W.C. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. Sasi s- 


square, 8.W. — Just published, price 53,; to Members, 4s., 
SUPPLEMENT to the CATALOGUE, containing the Accessions of six years 
(1875—s0), with a Classified Index of Subjects. Application to be made to 
the Secretary, who will also furnish Kules and Terms of Subscription to the 
Library. ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


L ° NP oN LIBRARY. 


12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE,—Founded fn 1841, 
PaTRON—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 





This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year, or £2 with Entrance-fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26, 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-pust Six. Prospectus on application, 

Rosser HARRISON, Secretary and oxides 


NG GLISH ETCHINGS.— Monthly, 3s. 6d.; 


Japanese Proof Parts, 21s. 

Contents of Part XVT. (SEPTEMBER).—SCENE FROM peceuen, 
ry W. Strang; DISTURBEKS OF THE PEACE, by A. W. Baye 
LONDON (THE CITY), PETEW’S LANE, by H. Castle. —W. REEVES, Iss, 
i leet-street, 
MANDY VOLUMES FOR TOURISTS, 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


JHILIVS’ HANDY ATLAS of the COUN- 


TIES of SCOTLAND: a S-ries of Thirty-two Maps, showing the 
Roads, Kailways, Country Seats, Parishes, &c., with a Railway Map ot 
footland, and a Cousuiting ludex, Consiructed by JOUN BARTHOLOMEW, 





Also, uniform with the above, 


JHILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS of the COUN- 


TILES of ENGLAND, Forty-three Maps, with ludex, Price 3s, 6d, 


DUILIPS’ HANDY ATLAS of the COUN- 
TIES of IRELAND, Thirty-three Maps, with Index. Edited by 
r W. Joyce, LL.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
London : GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers 


NEW MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHY, 
Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 448, with om, cloth boards, bevelled 


edges, price 63, 6¢ 
IFE of JAMES MURSELL 


PHILLIPPO, Missionary in Jamaica, By E, B, UNDERHILL, LL.D., 
Hon, Sec. Baptist Missionary Society 
“Dr, Underhill has given us in this work one of the best, biographies 
of one of the best and most honoured of modern missionaries: 
Nonconformist and In lependent. 
** One of the most compact and complete, and, at the same time, one of 
the most fascinating, biographies it has ever been our privilege to read. 
It is certain to be popular "— Buptest Magazine. 
** This volume is one of extreme value to all who are interested in the 
slavery question.”—Xecord. 


London: YATES ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21, Castle-strect, Holborn 
E, MARLBOROUGH & CO., 51, Old Bailey, E.C, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW BABYLON. By Paul Meritt 


and W. HOWEL POOLE, 3 vols. 


SAINT and SIBYL. By C. L. 


PIRKIS, Author of * A Very Opal,” “ Wanted, an Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 

** Saint and Sibyl’ shows a good deal of ability. It begins well; ina 
few pages the author gives a vivid picture of the principal characters and 
their wong and plunges the reader at once into a situation which 
promises well for a domestic drama,”— Athenaeum. 

** This tale has a lively interest, and its climax will disappoint few if any 
of its readers.”’"— Daily elegraph. 

“ A cleverly written, readable story. It is a very marked advance on the 
author's previous work. The two girls, Rose and Sibyl, are ably contrasted ; 
Siby] in especial is an original, clever conception.”—Daily News. 


THE MERCHANT PRINCE. By 


JOHN BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of “Lady Flavia,” *‘ The 
Tenth Earl,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This story is pleasantly told.”— Athenaeum. 

* A clever, stirring novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A very entertaining novel. It has much real merit. The plot is full of 
incident and adventure. Mr. Harwood appears to be equally at his ease in 
depicting the bright as well as the seamy side of humau nature.” 

Morning Post, 


DAISY BERESFORD. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR, Author of “ The Future Marquis.” 3 vols. 
**Miss Childar has written a pretty, pleasant story, full of varied 
character and entertaining talk. Daisy Beresford is a charming creation ; 
she is full of spirit and enthusiasm,.”—Daily News, 


FORTUNE’S MARRIAGE. By 


GEORGIANA M.CRAIK, Author of ** Dorcas,” &c. 3 vols. 
***Fortune’s Marriage’ is written in a serene and temperate spirit that 
reminds us of Jane Austen; but, though the book is quiet, it is not without 
its puthos. The story is well told, and is not destitute of charm.” 
Academy. 
*** Fortune’s Marriage’ is gentle, tender, and unexaggerated. It is cure- 
fully written and has been curefully thought out.”—Duily News. 


REDEEMED. By Shirley Smith, 


Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3-vols. 

*** Redeemed,’ is above the average of modern novels. The characters 
are drawn with care and distinctiveness.”— Daily News. 

“This well-told story is both interesting and healthy. All the characters 
are firmly and consistently drawn,”— Academy. 

**This clever novel is a fresh piece of manly writing, vigorous in expres- 
sion of thought that is always heaithv and not seidom deep. Ths characters 
are a!l excellently drawn.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A FAITHFUL LOVER. By Mrs. 


MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
** Mrs, Macquoid has hit on a comparatively unworked lode in fiction. 
The story is very gracefully and pleasantly told. ‘The chief merit of the 
book consists in the character of Esuu Kunswick, the recluse.”—Academy. 


GABRIELLE de. BOURDAINE. By 


Mrs. JOHN KENT 8P _ Author of “* Godwyn’s Ordeal,” “ Both 
in the Wrong,” &c, 3 vols. (Next week. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 


Each Work complete in | vol., price 5s, (any of which can be had 
separately), elegautly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYs, ‘E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, Ke. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 
Sam ®@lick’s Nature and Human | Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
Nature, Edwards, 
Johu Halifax, Gentleman. Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
the Crescent and the Cross, By | No Chareh, 
Eliot Warburton. bar gr 8 Mistake. By the Author 
Nathalie, By Miss Kavanagh. *John Halifax.’ 
A Woman's Thoughts about | Alec Forbes. By George MacDonald, 
Women. By the Author of | aD. 
* Jonn Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | 4 Noble Life. By the Author of 
sam Blick’s Wise Saws. ‘John Halifax.’ 
Cardinal Wisemaun’s Lopes. | Dixon" s New America, 
A Life for a Life. By the Author | Kobert Falconer, By George Mac- 
of ‘ John Halifax.” Donald, LL.D. 
Leigh Hunt's Ola Court Suburb, The Woman’s Kingdom. By the 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids, Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
jam Slick’s Old Judge. Annals of an Eventful Life. By G 
Darien. By Eliot Warburton. W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
3ir B. Burke’s Family Romance. David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. Donald, LL.D, 
Oliphant. A Brave "Lady. By the Author o! 
Che Englishwoman in Italy. ohn Halifax.’ 
Nothing New. By the Author of | Hannah. By the Author of * Johr 
‘Johu Halifax.’ Halifax.’ 
Freer's Life of Jeanne d’Albret. Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
The Valiey of a Hundred Fires. The Unkind Word. By the Author 
Surke’s Komance of the Forum, of *Johu Halifax.’ 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant 
Studies from Life, By the Author of My Little Ludy., By E. Frances 
*John Halifax.’ | oy unter. 
irandmother’s Money. Phee be. Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
jeatfreson’s Book about Doctors. | Life of Marie Antoinette. By 
Mistress and Maid, By the Author | Professor C. D. Yonge. 
of * John Halifax.” Sir Gibbie. By George MacDonald, 
Les Misérables, By Victor Hugo. LL.D, 
3t. Olave’s. | Young Mrs, Jardine. By the Author 
Lost a saved. By the Hon. Mrs. | _ of * John tlalifax.’ 
Nort Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia B, 
3am Slick" 's American Humour. Edwards, 











London: Hurst & Buacxetr 13, Great Marlborough Street, 





TRUBNER & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CETYWAYO and his 


Or, Remarks on Recent Events in 
Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ This volume contains a = deal of valuable and important informa- 
tion about the an and the of Tri 

the Zulu War, and Sir Garnet Wolseley’s ‘ s * settl t 

the attention of all who wish to be informed on these subject - 
‘anity 


IMPORTANT WORK ON EGYPT, 
A HISTORY of the 
EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION, 
From sy Period 4 > _ ptamelukes 
to the Dea Mohammed Ali. 


From Arab and European Memoirs, Oral aah and Local Research, 
By A. A. PATON. Second Edition. 2 cloth, ORIGINALLY 
PUBLISHED AT 18s,, now REDUCED TO 7s. 
*,* This Work is acknowledged as the best eaten on the His 
Politics, and Resources of Egypt. tory, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GINX’S BABY.” 


A PALADIN of FINANCE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d By Edward Jenkins. 


CONTENTS: Monsieur ‘Cosmo—The Marquise de Rocheraie—The Mode of 
Developing a Grand Idea—Opposition from the Infidel—Establishing a 
Moral Equilibrium—Emerald Cut Diamond—M. Antoine makes a Goose od 
Himself—Botruon—An Awkward The Big Ni 
Blind Cecile—Forbidding the Banns—Surprises on Surprises—The Credit 
Financier Catholique !—An Idyll of Finance—The Dangers of Enthusiasm— 
Antoine Passes Judgment on Himself—Cataclysm. 

“With a certain prejudice against his previous works, we must own that 
here he has written very strongly, fluently, and pleasantlv. Mr, Jenkins 
may be congratulated as the author of the first good French novel in 
English.” — Academy. 

“The story is well and mete told.”—T ruth, 

“It is full of incident, personal, social, dramatic, not to say melo- 
dramatic. Nor could the most prejudiced reader deny that the story had 
power, or assert that the style lacked vigour.”— Daily News. 


SCENES from the PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


By R. B. RUTTER. Feap. 4to, half-bound, 5s. 


THE LIGHT of ASIA; 
Or, the Great Renunciation. 
Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder 
of Buddhism, Told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist. By EDWIN 
ARNOLD, C.S.L, ae of “The Indian Song of Songs.” Ninth 
Fdition, Crown 'Bvo, 2s. 6d 
** The most sympathetic ascount ever published in Europe of the life and 
teaching of the Sakya Saint.”—T'imes. 


LINGUISTIC ESSAYS. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 9s. By Carl Abel. 


CONTENTS : Language as the Expression of National Modes of Thought — 
The Conception of Love in some Ancient and Modern Languages—The 
English Verbs of oa cease Be, Ah eng oe a Con- 
nexion between Dictionary and Gr y a Common 
Literary Language for all Slavs The Order and  Pedtion # Words in the 
Latin The Coptic L e Origin of Language, 

** All these essays of Dr. Abel's are so thoughtful, so full of happy illus. 
trations, and so aimirably put together, that we hardly know to which we 
should specially turn to select for our readers a sample of his workmau- 
ship.”— let. 


TIBETAN TALES 
DERIVED from INDIAN SOURCES. 


Translated from the Tibetan of the Kah-Ghur into German by F, ANTON 
von SCHIEFNEK, of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg. Dono 
inte English, with Introduction, by W. R. 8S. RALSTON, M.A, Post 
8vo, cloth 14s. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. 
By Professor F. A. Lange. 


Authorised Translation from the German by ERNEST C. THOMAS. 
Now complete, in 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 

“ Although it is only a few years since Lange’s book was originally pub- 
lished, it already ranks as a classic in the philoaopiical literature of 
Germany. We should be doing an injustice to Mr. Thomas, the translator 
of this interesting and valuable work, if we were not to add’ a word on the 
admirable manner iu which he has executed his task.”— Pull Mall Gaz:tte, 


EPISODES in the LIVES of MEN, 
WOMEN, and LOVERS. 


By EDITH SIMCOX. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: In Memoriam — Consolation — A Diptych—Someone hal 
Bluudered—Midsummer Noon—At Anchor—Men, our Brothers—Looking in 
the Glass—Love aud Friendship—Kclipse—The Shadow of Death—jat est 
Vixisse. 

“The book is one that will have an irresistible charm for thinking 
readers, It discusses ques:ions which everybody must have put to himself 
in one form or another, and handles them with a breadth, an intellectual 
force, and « literary grace that are enthralling.” —Scotsman. 


THE ESSAYS and DIALOGUES 
of GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by Charles Edwardes. 


With Biographical Sketch, Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
“ He was one of the most extraordinary men whom this century has pré- 
duced, both iu his powers and likewise in his performances,” 
Quarterly Review. 


THE RELIGIONS of INDIA. 
By A. Barth. 


Authorised Translation by Rev. J. WOOD. Post svo, cloth, lés 


“Ts not only a valuable manual of the religions of India, which marks 
a distinct step in the treatment of the subject, but also a useful work of 
reference.”"— Academy. 


Lonpoy: TRUBNER & CO., Lupgats Hitt. 
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